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REMARKS ON THE THIRD REPORT OE THE IRISH 
POOR COMMISSIONERS: 

DEA'P>’'N "UP AND SUBMITTED TO HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, BY DESIRE OP 
THE CHANCELLOR OP THE EXCHEQUER, 22d July 1836. 



It is proposed in the follomng remarks to examine the plan of a Poor Law for 
Ireland, recommended by the Commissioners appointed to inqnire and report on 
that subject. 

For this pm-pose I shall begin by considering the extent to which they recom- 
mend that rehei should be given from public funds, and the mode of adnhnisterino- 
it: after 'wliich I shall examine the machinery by which the new system is pro'- 
posed to be worked. Finally, I shall ventui’e to subjoin some remarks of my own 
with respect to the means which it seems advisable to adopt in dealing with this 
important question. 

riie first and most important question to be consklei-ed is the recommended Extent of right to 
to be given to the right to reliel, that is, the classes or individuals on whom it is relief, 
to be conferred. 

The object of the Commissioners has been to confer a right to relief on the im- Limitation of right 
potent alone, and a right only to emigration on the able-bodied (with an exception impoteat. 

w^ch will be hereafter noticed) . Their system therefore turns on the possibility 
of discnniinating in practice between the able-bodied and the impotent. 

The diilieulty of drawing a line between the able-bodied and the impotent, with 
a view to the right to relief, where the principle of a Poor Law has been once ad- 
mitted, is clearly perceptible in the recommendation of the Commissiouei-s on this 
head. It is contained in the following passage of thek Repoi-t, unaccompanied bv 
any explanation. 

“ Upon the best consideration which we have been able to give to the whole 
subject, we think tliat a legal provision should be made and rates levied as herein- 
after mentioned, for the relief and support of incurable as well as curable lunatics, 
of idiots, epileptic persons, ci-ipples, deaf and dumb, and blind poor, and all who 
labour under permanent bodily iufii-mities, such relief and support to be afforded 
uithia the irails of public institutions ; also for the relief of the sick poor in hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, and convalescent establishments, or by extern attendance and a 
supply of food as well as medicine, where the persons to be relieved are not in a 
state to be removed irom home ; also for the purpose of emigration, for the support 
oi penitentiaries to which vagrants may be sent, and for the nmntenance of deserted 
cmidren ; also tou'ards the relief of aged and infirm persons, or orphans, of help- 
less uidows with young childi-en, of the families of sick persons, and of casual 
destitution.” (S. 16.) 

In the above passage, rates are recommended to be levied for the followimr piu- 
poses. ” * 

j- support hi public institutions of persons labouring under permanent 

bodily or mental infirmities, as blindness, idiocy, insanity^, lameness, &c. 

2 For the relief of the sick poor in hospitals, and at their own homes, by food 
as well as medicine, when they are unfit to be removed. 

8. Foremigration. 

4. For the support of penitentiaries for vagrants. 

•5. For the maintenance of deserted childi'en. 

6. For the relief of aged and infirm persons. 

/. For the relief of orphans. 

8. For the relief of helpless widows ivith young children. 

9. For the relief of the families of sick persons. 

lO. Fcffthe relief :of casual destitution. 

A 2 
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Classes ofimpoteat. Withtlie exception of tbe 3rd, 4th, and the lOtii heads (of •\vhich something will 
be said presently), the object of all these recommendations is evidently to give 
relief to the hnfotent, to those ■who, even if employment n'as offered to them, 'n'ould 
be unable to support themselves and those dependent ripon them. 

^ According to the Jtrst head, there are to be certain public institutions, (like 

isease . lunatic asylums, asylums for the blind, deaf and dumb,) in -wliicli persons lahourinff 
under permanent bodily infirmities are to be received. Relief of this kind is limited 
in amount, and is capable of tolerably precise definition. 

2 . Sick persons and By the 5econc?head, a complete system of medical relief is recommended j partly 
their families, ju hospitals, and partly in the liouses of the pauper patients, and extending to the 
supply of food as well as medicine and medical advice. By the nvith head, it is 
also recommended, that relief shall be given to t\\Q families of sick persons. When 
it is remembered what difficulties the subject of medical relief has occasioned under 
the English Poor Law, and how mucli abuse and expense have arisen from it, 
there cun be little doubt that far greater difficulties will be produced in Ireland 
by so comprehensive a measure as that just described, by which the sick man 
obtains, not only medicine, but also food, and food not only for himself but also for 
-his family. • 

Moreover, in estimating the probable extent and effect of an ill-defined system 
of medical relief, it i.s to be borne in mind that the temptations to fraud and the 
liability to abuse are much greater, if relief is refused to a large part of the popu- 
lation on the simple ground of indigence. In England, an able-bodied man or 
woman, unable to obtain employment, aj)plies for relief 07i that ground, and is ad- 
initted into the workhouse. In Ireland, according to the proposed system, simple 
indigence in an able-])odied person would only give a right to emigration at the 
public cost ; it is therefore to be expected, that many persons would seek to obtain, 
upon the false plea of sickness, that •u’hicli they u'ould not be able to obtain upon 
the true plea of destitution. 

^’eSdre^!'^ the head, a public provision is to be made for the maintenance of de- 

serted children. This recommendation is liiihle to the same objection as that just 
inade to the measure for medical relief. If relief was offered to the entire popula- 
tion, and if a man was unable to maintain his children, he would receive relief on 
that ground ; but if he had no right to relief as being unable to maintain his chil- 
dren, he would have a strong inducement to desert them, that they might thus 
acquire the right, which otherwise the law withheld from them. 

The Dublin Foundling Hospital was abolished at the recommendation of the 
Educa,tiou Commissioners, on account of the vast evils -which it produced; and all 
. the evidence recently collected by the Poor Commissioners tends to show that the 

, desertion of children has much decreased since its abolition. But the measure 
which the Poor Commissioners now recommend, seems equivalent to establishing a 
Founclling Plospital in every parish in Ireland. This ■would not be the case if the 
father could, as in England, receive relief in right of his child; he would then 
have no strong interest to desert it; but if desertion alone conferred the right to 
relief, he would be powerfully tempted to adopt the means necessary for confer- 
ring it. 

A. Infiraj;hrougli According to the sixth head, relief is to be given to “ aged rind infinn persons.” 
As the cases of permanent bodily infirmity, and of temporary sickness, have been 
pi ovided for by the first and second recommendations, these words appear to mean 
persons infimr through age.” The same remark applies in tliis as in the cases 
.just considered. If an aged niiin is destitute, and cannot obtain relief as being 
dptitiite, he -wih be tempted ^ to counterfeit infirmity, in order to obtain it on that 
plea : -whereas, if destitution simply was a ground of relief, he -u^ould have no induce- 
ment to fraud. Moreover, it is to be observed, that “old age” is an extremely 
vague term ; that the difference between " middle age ” and “ old age ” is one of 
degree, and therefore not admitting of precise definition ; and lastly, that the appear- 
ances of age are often deceptive. If a legal definition of old age is give'u, if, for 
example, it is^ said that all persons above 60, or 65, or 70, are ageef, tlien agiiin fresh 
inducements for fraud nill be afforded, as the proof of sige for the poorer classes of 
Ireland, -under our system, or rather want of system, of registration of bhtlis and 
baptisms, must be extremely loose and uncertain. 

It is moreover to be remarked, that there is a lai'ge number of persons on the 
confines of old &se, -vvho, though they have ceased to be able-bodied, and are incapable 
of doing a regular day’s work, have, nevertheless, s-ufficient strength remaining to 
labour for half or two-thirds of the day, or to do Hght and easy work, requiring 
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kiowletlge and attention rather than muscular- exertion : and aMiongh they cannot 
take distant employment, they can tvork at or near their oivn d-welling. Per.aons of 
this description in England, ivhen relief in the ivorklionse is offered to them, gene- 
rally find it possible to maintain themselves by their own industry ; for although they 
cannot earn ns large an amount of wages as the able-bodied man, yet as their 
children are grown up, and therefore they are not hm-tlened with the support of a 
familj', they require a less sum for their maintenance. If their gains are less, tlieir 
wants are also less. In Ireland, doubtless, labourers thus lying on the confines of 
full strength and infimiity wotdd not have as much faciUty for eking out a subsist- 
ence as in England ; but if the test of a workhouse was not applicxl to them, they 
would have no motive for making all the exertions in their power, for doing their 
best, however little that best might he. The whole of this intermediate class, there- 
fore, would at once throw itself on the rates ; nor would there be .any possibility of 
proving that any individual could, if he would, maintain himself; as it would' he 
uncertain, out of a given number, widcit would be able to earn a livelihood, though it 
TOuld lie quite certiiin that some would. “ 

Persons of the description just mentioned, moreover, ai-e generally able to assist 
ii3 cultivating a small portion of land attached to their dwelling, and thus to con- 
trihxite something to their maintenance ; but it is ahnost impossible to ascertain how 
jmich a man earns in thi.s way. If a man lives on wages, the amount of his wac«-es 
can in general be ascertained ; but if he lives by his own la1)Our, the dimculty'^of 
de^imining his means ot subsistence is veiy grefit. This remark, indeed, has a very 
mde apjiliciition in Iridand, as the pciisiintiy depend so much on land cultivated by 
themselves, aiul so little on wages received from others; and it furnishes a srtoun" 
argument against relief based on inquii-y into the cu-cumstances of the a])j)licant. 

I he 7th and 8th heads recommend the relief of “ orphitns,” and of “ heljiless 5 . Orpimns and 
widows Avitli young cliikh-en.” By this provision all children -who have been deprived with young 
ot l)oth parents, or of the father alone, will be relieved, and heljiless ^^•idows ndtli 
joung children. Widows without children, or with growu-uii children, would, as 
such, be exeluded from the right to relief. The offer of relief to “ ^vidows with 
joiing children ’ u’ould, it is manifest, be an inducement to fathers to desert tlieir 
iaiuilies, in order to enable the -wives to puss for widou’-s. This inducement ivoiild 
pot exist it the father could obtain relief for his family on the simple ground of 
indigeime, without deserting them in order that they might come within tlie benefits 
ot the Poor Law. 



One of the ai-giunents much relied on against the old English Poor I-iuav ^Yas its 
enc encj' to diminish the affection of kindred. I can conceive no fonii of Poor Law 
winch ivould break ail family ties more violently than that suggested by the Irisli 
Loimnis.''ioi:iers. Not only would all old paront.s J)c instantly quartered on the 
but fathers -lyould be temj)ted to desert tlieir families, and mothers to extiose 
«ieu- iile<'itniiate children, in order to obtain by fraud the relief which the lauMi'oiild 
deny to the simjile plea of indigence. 

It IS observable that the Commissioners entirely pass over one cl.'iss of persons, No provision for 
about whom great difficulty has been felt in all systems of Poor Laws, viz. the basiai-ds. 
motiiers ot bastai-d children and the children themselves. Their principle has been 
not to recommend that relief should be given on the simiile ground of indigence, but 
todetine tlie classes who may be presumed to be most likely to need relief, and to 
confer tile right to a public support on these alone. As they had adojited this prm- 
cjple. It does not appeal- why they should have excluded the mothers of bastards ; a 
Class of persons who, as appears from the evidence presented by the Commissioners 
(lemselves, ai-e reduced to the lowest degree of want, and labour under difficulties 
not less than any other class of the popidation. Why, if the inability of the party 
0 support lumselt is to be taken as the standard for conferring the right to relief, 
are widows ivith young children to be included, and unmarried women with young 
cinidren to be excluded ? As the Commissioners recommend that deserted children 
hould be supported, and exclude bastards from relief, it foiloivs that a bastard cannot 
acquire a title to relief until it becomes a foundling. If the Commissioners feared 
idt, by recommending relief to the mothers of bastards, they should encourage 
astardy, they have acted inconsistently. For they recommend relief to be given to 
pfSf t (for example, to foundlings), in spite of its -well-known mischievous 

ects : and their exclusion of the able-bodied from the right of relief has, as has been 
^eaay shown, a direct and inevitable tendency to aggravate all the immoi-al con- 
sequences of a Poor Law. 

Nor should it be overlooked in reference to tlie question of bastardy, that a system Existing system of 
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prevails in many districts .of Ireland of forcing the j^utative fatUer to contribute to 
the support of the bastai*(l. The mother applies to the Petty Sessions, and the 
magistrates make an order on the su])poae(l father for about £ 1 or £ 1 . 10«. a-oaai-te • 
for two or three yem's. The ground of the prot^eeding is a promise from the man to 
the woman to pay her usages for nui-sing liis cliild. Sometimes this hiring is im- 
plied, if the jiateriiity is established ; in othcj’ crises strict proof of the hiring is 
recpiired. .Much c'vidence on this lunid M’ill be found in the Iri.sh Poor Renort 
Appendix A, j). -19—11-1 The Mowing may bci taken as samples of the woildne 
of the lax practice. - ° 

County Galway, Parish Ileadford : — “ We Inive Ixani in the habit of granting 
ivages at petty sessions for the last tiveuty years. Tlie amount varies from £2 to 
£4, according to circumstances. This sum is iu soimj cu.ses granted for each of tln-ee 
yem-s. The woman’s oath is the only evidence re(piire<l; ii(;r having been a bad 
character udll not affect her claim. We ofte.h (^ause a (X)m[)romise to he made ; and 
I am sure that, by the influence of a magistrate and a clergyman, any man might be 
forced into marriage.” — ]>. 49. 

County Cork, Parish Ross Carboi’y : — "Tlui bench of magistrates assembled in 
petty sessions have adopted a practice of (tompelling fathers <.)f illegitimate childi’ea 
to pay wages to the mothers ; this })i*actice has Ixjen iu existence for a period of several 
yeius ; and there are upon an average about five or six applications to the bench 
annually by females who wish to avail tliemsdvos of it. It is conceived that a natural 
obligation is imposed on a man of contributing towards the lUiiiutenance of his own 
offspring; and accordingly when awoman appears befoix; th<*. magistrates, and swears 
that a certain individual is the fatlier of a child, the magistrates issiu! an order to him 
for the payment of wages to the appheant. It is not usual on this occuvsion to institute 
any exainination into the cliarachu* of the wmaan, uuhiss there be some pui-ticular 
reasons for regarding her assertions with susj)ieion or udth doulit. Tlie sum usually 
aivm-ded is about £1. Tlu! decree does not in any way affcxit the man's person, and 
can only be enforced against Ids goixls. The, extreme of seeking a deei'ee is 
sometimes rendered unnecessary by an arrangenumt or composition entered into 
between the two jxirties ; and it is not in general until the influence of the Roman 
Catholic clergjmian has failed to bring aliout uu amicable mljustment, that an appeal 
is made to the petty sessions.” — p. 8H. 

When reliei' is given in tliis indirect mid ohjec.tionable manner, it is impossible 
that an Irish Poor Law, confining relief to the impotent, should be silent on the 
subject of hastardy. 

The 10th and last head recommends the relief of “ Ciismil destitution.” Here 
the Commissioners uhandon the rule ivdiich tlu‘y have hitherto observed, of confining 
the right to relief to certain claancji ofp(‘raons, and liai'c confiuTcxl it generally on the 
whole jiopulation, in ciise ol destitution, ivitli the limitation however, tliat this destitu- 
tion shall be caauai. In England, by “ casual poor” are usually meant persons who 
receive temporary relief from the ])urisli, but i\dio are ut)t entered in the list of 
rcgidar pau])crs. What construction might be jmt upon the words “ easuiil desti- 
tution in the administration ol a l\x)i* Laii', it is impossihh; to anticipate ; but they 
would seem lairly to iuelmle all those tem[ioruiy jiressures of indigence to wliich a 
large portion ot the able-boilied lahourers are in Iixhiud exi»osed. Provision has 
been already made under the heads of “ aged and infirm,” “ desi'rted children," 
“ widows,” &c., for the ordiiiaiy causeis of permanent destitution : it is among the 
alde-bodied, who for a huge ]>ortion of tlxi year can support themselves by their own 
labour, that casual destitution, is most likely to occur. Inihscd, it appears that this 
recommendation of relief in eases of casual (h;stitiilion must be intended to apply 
exclusively to the able-]iodied : for any member of llui dillerinit classes of impotent 
poor u'ould be entitled to claim reli(;f, on pit)of of iudigiuioe, lus being a member of 
one of these fai^oured classes : none but a j)crson who did not belong to one of these 
classes, that is, an able-bodied person, >vould be reduced to claim relief on the 
ground of casual destitution idone. 

One class ol able-bodied persons may be ixulicnilarly pointed out as likely to 
come imder the designation of “ casually destitute,” viz., the motliei's of bastard 
childi-en. The Commissioners, as has been already statbd, apjicur to have intended 
to exclude them dii-ectly, as mothers of bastards, from relief; but it is clear that they 
would claim it, and with good ground, as casually destitute . 

On the udiole it appears to me that the .plan of limiting the right to relief to 
certfiin classes of the population is radically unsound ; that it would incre^e 
mischiefs and cmtail the advantages of a Poor Law. 
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Tlie Commissioners rdnsc to admit sim^ile indigence, ho-wever indubitiddy proved, 

{IS a claim to relief ; tli<;y requii'C that it should be accompanied ■with a condition, viz., 
that the applicant should belong to a certain class. Now, if the principle of a Poor 
La'W is once concinh'd, t>n -what ground is a man in red -want to lie denied relief, 
because he is ahle-hwlied, while n man -whose want is no greater, receives relief 
because he is not ahle-hodi('d ? The mere fiict of belonging to a certain class does 
not' constiUite a claim to ladief. A widow, an orphan, a .sick person, a cripple, an 
old man, are not, mcli, fit objects ,of jmldc cliaiity. So again, a man does not 
forfeit his claim to relief hy not belonging to a certain class. It is indigence, and 
not widowhood, or desertion, or sickness, or infirmity, which gives a claim on the 
public bounty. It is not h'ss unju.st to refn.se relief to a stjuTing al)le-bodied labourer 
than it would he absurd to indieve a rich widow or oiqihan. 

If it was impossible to ajiproxiinate to tlic truth i\s, to the means of any individud 
to maintain himself; if there was no test hy which the wants of the applicant could 
he tried ; it might advisable^ to limit the right to relief to certain classes who 
might ho j>resuined to ho likely to stand in need of assistance ; a limitation of tliis 
kind 'u'ould aiibrd some aid toivards excluding fraudulent applicants ; and it might l)e 
useful us affording a rough and imp(^rtect indication of the jiersons on whom the public 
alms would projierly he bestowed. But vi’hen there is a direct, and, if properly applied, 
an infallible test ol' indigimc.e, it is in vain to rely upon indistinct and fdlible marks, 
which sometim<‘s accompany indigence, and sometimes do not accompany it ; thus 
conferring tlui right to relief ■w'here it is not wanted, and withholding it udiere it is 
ivanted. 

With regal'd to th<^ mode of administering relief to the principal classes of the 
impotent }ioor just cnuimu'ated, the Commissioners, after having repeated -their 
opinion “ that pi'ovlsiou should lie made by la'W towiu’ds the relict of the aged and 
infinu, orjihans, helpless -widows with young children, and destitute persons in 
general,” proceed to state as follows : — 

There is, however, a difference of opinion amongst us as to the best means of so 
doing; some tliink the. necessai-y funds should he provided in part by the public 
through a national rate, mid in part hy private jissociations, which, aided by the 
public, should he authorized to establish mendicity-houses and almshouses, and to 
administer relief to the indigent at their oivn dwellings, subject however to the 
siiperintendenee and control of the Poor Law CommiBsioners ; wliile others think 
the whole of the funds should he ]u'ovided hy the public, one poi-tioii by a national 
rate, and another hy a local rate, and should be administered, as in England, liy the 
Board of Guardians of each disti'ict.” — (s. 27.) 

It does not appear precisely how these two opinions are ojiposed to each other: 
for the second relati's only to the mode of levying the requisite funds, and the 
authority hy which they are. to he administered; -while the first also specifies that 
mendicity-houso.s and almshouses’^ shall be established, and that relief shall be 
adminivstered to the indigmit at their own dwellings. The Commissioners, moreover, Out-door rdief of 
omit to ilistingnish in what e.a.ses the pauiiem are to be received into an almshouse, traded 
and in -\\'’h!it cas(»s they are to he relieved at home. They recommend, however, dis- Commissioners, 
tinctly, that tlu^ principh^ of domestic relief should be admitted : and even if the 
paupers ^vel•e received into an almshouse this wotild probably he considei'ed rather as 
a-hoon than as a check against undue a]>plications. Indeed the Commissioners -were 
]>recludo<l liy their o^vn argument.s against the admissibility of workhouses in Ireland 
from recommending the administration of relief in public establishments intended to 
serve as a check against idleness and fraud. The general principle on which they 
seein to have jiroeeeded is, that it is pos.sihle to define by clu.ues those persons -who 
are fit rocijiients for relief, and that a test of indigence in the individual case is not 
needed. 

Now it .seems to me extremely dangerous and impolitic, to administer relief to any Necessity of a test 
class without applying the best test of the necessities of each individual which the for all classes, 
case luhnits. In the iulmiuistration of a Poor Larv one thmg at least is sure, that 
no inqtiiry will afford protection against undue applications. Even if fraud is not 
committwl, individuals -will qualify themselves by l)ringjng on a voluntary destitu- 
tion. Tlds fact lta.s been established beyond a question by the recent experience of 
tne English Poor Law system. But, in Ireland, where the labouring poor have 
nheady so much real dilficulty in stmggling against staiwation, every liiember of the 
favoured classes in that station of life could easily qualify himseli, so as to undergo 

* As the Commissioners use the words “ mendicity or almshouse” in s. 32, in speaking of the 
same subject, it appears they use the two words as sjuionymous. 
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any examination, or pei-sonal visit, if relief was to be given to him in an accental 1 
form, and if lie had no motive for making his utmost exertions to maintain himself 
Of this, therefore, we may rest assmed, that if in Ireland relief is ordered in * 
agreeable shape, and if the giving of it is determined, not by a test of the necessiti^ 
ol eacli individual, but l>y the chiss to which he belongs, the grejitest possible extei ^ 
sion to relief ivill be given within the limits of these classes ; and that many perso^^" 
will succeed in i)assing tliemselves off as members of such chisses who do not ni 
belong to them. ’ ’ 

As the danger of introducing a Poor Law in Ireland is confessedly veiy m-eat I 
can conceive no reason for not taking (wery ])ossihle s(>curity against its^aliuse 
Now, if anything has been prov(jd more diicisively than another by the operation of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act iu England, it is that the workhouse is an all 
sufficient test of destitution, and that it is the only test : that it succeeds as a mode 
of rehef, and that all other modes fail. Why, thondbro, this tried guarantee against 
Poor Law abuses is not to be i!m])Ioy(Kl Avhere abuses iu*c, under the best system 
almost inevitable, it seems difficult to understand. If such a salbguiu-d were to be 
dispensed with anywhere, it would be far less dangerous to dispcn.se with it in 
England than in Ireland. But if the proper and direct test of indigence is applied 
it is unnecessary to create favour(jd classes. What ive seek to ascertain is indiieiice • 
il that can be ascertained directly, it is superfluous to define the class'to wbfch the 
indigent person belongs. If favoured classes are crtiated, imd if the test of want is 
also employed, the remedy is not co-extensive with the evil. It is both too wide and 
too naiTO-w. It is too wide, heoause it iiadudcs members of th(5 favoured chisses who 
ai-e not indigent : it is too muTow, hecause it excludes members of the distavoured 
classes ivho are indigent. 

SaSSfforthe j. partof the Commissioners’ proposed schemeof Poor Laws 

able-bodied, for Ireland which relates to the ahle-hodiad, Incldeiitully, indeed, relief might be 
given to the able-bodied, under the head of “ casual destitution,” already considered ; 
hut the main })ropositioii, with respect to this important class of the population, is 
of a diffei’ent character. 

The Commissioners reckon that tlic number of persons simultaneously requiring 
relief in Ireland, during thirty weeks of the year, will be not less than 2,385,000. 
They further compute the expense of erecting and fitting up the necessary buildings, 
in the event of the introduction of a workhouse system, at about £4,000,000, and 
the cost ot supporting the 2,385,000 persons for thirty weeks at something more 
than £5,000,000 a-year. They then remark that the total net income of tlie Irish 
landlords is estimated at less tlian £6,000,000, a-vear, and tlie public revenue is 
only about £4,000,000. 

We do not, however,” they continue to say, ” think that such an amount of 
expense as we have mentioned would, iu point of fact, be incurred; on the con- • 
trary, our conviction is, that the able-bodied in general, and their fainilic.s, would 
endure any misery rather than make a workhouse their domicile. , Nou', if we 
thought that employment could be had, provided duo efforts were made to procure 
It, the general repugnance to a workhouse would l)o a reason for recommending 
uiat mode ol relief, for assistance coiihl be afforded through it to the few that might 
from time to time fall into distress, and yet no temptation be offei’cd to idleness or 
improvidence ; but ^ve see that the labouring class are eager for work, that work 
there is not for them, and that they arc therefore, and not from any fault of their 
wn, m pennanent want. This is just the sta1;e of circumstances to which the 
Poor Law Commissioners of England say the workhouse system is not applicable. 

Pemunent domiciliation iu a workhouse,’ they oliserve, ‘ is the result ive least 
01 all contemplate as aiising from the j)i'oposed arrangement. Should that result 
occm- in any peculiar localities, we should consider that the cases called for the 
application ot other remedies, and amongst them of a migriitioii to a field where 
the demand for labour is more extensive and certain.’ As, then, actual relief is 
required by the able-bodied in general in Ireland, the ivorkhouse system, as applied 
to must prove illusory; and, if it were established, we are persuaded that it 
would he^regarded Ijy the bulk of tlie population as a stratagem for debarring^theni 
then employment or support with which the law professed to invest 

It is unnecessary to point out the feelings which must thus be created, or the 
consequences to which they might lead.” 

After an additional remark on the difficulty of maintaining the requisite disciplin® 
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in an Irish workhouse, tlie Commissioners conclude by stating that “ they cannot 
recommend the present workhouse system of England as at all suited to Ireland " 
(s.a.) 

I shall now proceed to examine the objection to the introduction of the workhouse 
system into Ireland, as contained in the above argument of the Commissioners 
together with another, apparently of considerable weight, advanced in different 
quarters. In the mean time I cannot refrain from regretting that the Commis- 
sioners should have considered it “ unnecessary to point out the feelings wliich 
must he created” hy the workhouse system, and “ tlie consequences to wliich they 
might lead,’’ since it does not appear to me very manifest what these feelings and 
consequences would he ; and it is difficult for a reader to estimate the full force of 
the objection in question wlien he is left to supply, by conjecture, so important 
a part of the argument on Avhicli it is founded. ^ 

First, I shall consider aii olijcction to the introduction of the workhouse system 
into Ireland, of a more generij descrijition than that relied on hy the Commis- 
sioners, and advanced hy persons of great knowledge and experience, as to questions 
of Poor Law policy. ^ 

These reasoiiers say tliat the principle on wliich the workhouse system rests, is, 
that it shall he possible to make the condition of the pauper in the workhouse less 
desirable than that of the independent labourer, and that this cannot be effected in 
a country where the standard of existence among the labouring population is 
already the loivest iijion udiich life can bo sustained. In England, they affirm, the 
workhouse system affbi-ds a sulhcient guarantee against the absorption of property 
hy the paupers, because the condition of the seli^supporting labourer can be deteri- 
orated in a public institution ; but in Ireland, they contend, this protection would 
he of no avail, as it is impossible that an Irish labourer could find any change for 
the worse which should continue to him the bm-est necessaries of life. 

This argument, it will he observed, proceeds upon the assumption that the 
effectiveness of the rvorkhouse in deterring applicants for relief is founded on the 
phj/skal com/orii! enjoyed by its inmates, the chief of which is food. The Irish 
peasant, doulitless, lives in a cottage, which almost always is nearly destitute of 
furniture, which sometimes has no chimney, and sometimes no window. His body 
and bed clothes, both for himself and family, are moreover in general scanty and 
in bad condition ; but habit has done much to reconcile him to the defects of his 
cabin and the poverty of liis clothing : and it will probably be admitted by those 
who most insist on tlie objection just stated, that if an Irish labourer fared well in 
respect of his food, he would not, even if his dwelling and clothes remained in their 
actual state, he inclined to resort to the workhouse as an improvement on the com- 
forts which he rvould procure by his own industry. The lowneas and scantiness 
of Us diet^ therefore, according to this view of the case, form the great obstacle to 
tae iutroductioii of the workhouse system into Ireland, inasmuch as it would lie 
impossible tliat the workhouse diet could be lower, and not improbable tiiat it 
would be higher, than dry potatoes all the year round ; and it would he quite 
Mi-tain that there would be plenty of this food, and at all seasons of the year. In 
England, accordingly, say the same reasoners, the workhouse system acts well, 
because the diet of the self-vsujiporting labourer admits of a deterioration ; he can, 
to the expi-ession so much clamoured against, be maintained on “ coarser 
lood; ’ but, in Ireland, the workhouse system can never act well, or even act at all, 
because there it is impossible to make any reduction in the scale of the labourer’s 
fliet; and, consequently, the very hinge on which the entire system turns is wanting. 

Now the whole of this rea.soning must, it is evident, fall to the ground, if it can 
be ^fiwle evident that the hmerin^ of the diet is not in fact the key-stone of the 
worlchouse system in England; and that the success of this system, under the 
of the Tour Law Amendment Act, has been mving to a udiolly different 

acknow'ledged by all the persons concerned in the administration 
w u by tliose who have laid the greatest stress on the point, that in no 

orkbouse has the diet been brought down to the level of the ordinary food of an 
verage iiidepeiulent labourer in the neighbourhood. There has been so much 
Q^our and loose assertion on this subject, that a general impression seems to 
prevail that the inmates of workhouses, if tliey are not starved, are nevertheless 
6pt on the lowest and tvorst lare which will support animal life. I can, however, 
sert with confidence that this belief is erroneous ; and that, so far from the 
Paupers in i\*orkhouses being starved, they have not been driven down to the 
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point which is maintained to he essential to llic success of the system. With' 
regard to the quantity of food, it is an undouhted fact that tu'o inemhers of a 
Board of Guardians in Kent, who had couiplainctl of the scantiness of one of Sir 
F. Head’s dietaries (the lowest yet attempted to be enforced), determined to test 
the truth of their complaint by experience; they accordingly lived for a month 
strictly according to the allowance; and, at the end of it, they stated, that they 
every day had enough to cat, and that in general they had not eat more than five- 
sixtlis of their daily ration. As to the quality of the I’ood, it is sufficient to 
mention that the fine wlicaten hr(;ad is allowed, and meid on at least one day of 
the week; a scale of food which the lahourers of no other part of the Biitish isles 
except England, and which no other country of Europe, has hcea able to reatdi, 
and which is not surpassed by tliat of the English independent labourer. 

The true sanction of the ■workhouse system is to be looked for in a different quarter: 
a man struggling w'ith |K>verty would 1)c content to live in a public in,stitution on a 
worse fai-e tl'ian the most rigid parochial economists have iwer vcntiu’ed to introchice 
into a workhouse, if ho 'tviis permitted to spend his tinui in kUenesa, to in and ovi. 
of the house at pleasure, and to live in the house -with Ids wife and family. It ig 
the compidsory labour, the discijiline, and the chunificntion which Jire the i-eal objects 
of the pauper’s dislike. The mertj physical comfoi-ts of a public institution must 
always l.»e in many respects superior to tliose attainalile by a poor man in Lis own 
dwelling. The inmate of a workhouse is certain, -whatever may be the quidity of hia 
food, of having cnoiigh of it: he will never, except for punishment, he reduced to 
short commons: this security iiloni; is of considerable importance to a ]ioor man, 
He is moreover certain of ahvays Ixung decently and warmly clad, both by day and 
night: andthbj again is a comfort which niitny iridc|(end(:nt labourers must frequently 
it’ant. He never can be exposed to the inconveniences of iiisullicient houserooin, of 
neglected repairs, or of want offiring ; and coiisiupiently is guarded ag.-dnst all suf- 
fering from cold ■weather. Furtlu’rmore, he knows that, in eus(‘ of illness, he w’ill be 
regiilurly attended by a medicul man, and will receive all other needful care and 
assistance. The sum ol' these benefits i.s viu'y great ; they are inseparable from a 
maintenance in a public, institution; and if a ]>an|>cr "was di'teimined solely by a 
regfU'd to bodily comforts, there would un([uestiouul)ly he a sudden and simultaneous 
rush upon the English workhouses. 

But it i.s clear that, ho^vevel■ impoi'tjint diet may l>e, there are other tilings more 
important. The inmate of a workhouse is, so long us he remains in the workhouse, 
suliject to a certain degree of jtersonal restraint. He is compelled to perform a daily 
task of labour : he is subjected to a stated disci[ilinc ; he rises at a certain hour ; he 
goes to and from his -^vork at certain hours : he has liis meals at certain hows : he 
goes to lied at ii certiun hour. lie is under the control of a superintendent : he does 
not choose his oivn fowl ; he is cut off IVom the outward -world : he is even sepwated 
from his -wife: and iiunily when under tluj same roof lus himsobf. He is a prisoner 
in ei’ery resjiect, excepting the esseutiiil one, viz., that he can go out whenever he 
pleases, jn-ovidod that he will undertaktj to maintain himsidf. The paupers ivho have 
been sul)jected to the inthumcc of the new ivorkhoiistis have been fully aware of the 
true ])oint of pressure ; and instead of calling them staroing-huHses, or by any like 
name, have culled them prisons and bastilles. Tlierti is doubtless, as has been just 
mentioned, this one great tuid cissentijil diflhrenec between a prison and a workhouse, 
that a prison is a place where a iiwn is confined till his sentence hiis expired; 
■whereas a workhouse is a place ■where a man is only confined till he will 'uudei’take 
to maintain himself. But although a man may feel that ho has it in his power at 
any moment to dissolve the restraint which hinds hhn, it is not the less unpleasant 
while it lasts, and, in looking Ibrwai'd to the fomi in ■which relief^ if he asks for it, 
will he administered, he cannot fiiil to coiisider the restraint which he must neces- 
sarily be subjected to as its bitterest ingredient. 

It would he easy to aceumulate evkhwee in proof of this principle : it will be suf- 
ficient to mention' the following facts : — 

It is stated by hir. Henderson, in his report from Xjiverpoolj as cited by the Coin-' 
missioners of Poor Law Inquiry, that “ the introduction of labour thinned the Uo>^ 
very much : it 'was sometimes difficult to jn’ocui’c a sulficient supply of junk, -wlikh 
was generally obtained from Plymouth ; when the supply wtia known to be ec^ty, 
paupers flocked hi ; but the sight of a load of junk hetore the door would deter them 
for a length of time” (p. 269). Hero tlie diet remained the some : it -u^as the formff 
idleness which created tlie attraction of pauperism, and caused the workhouse not to 
act as a preventive. 
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Dr. Kay informs me tliat a Lu-ge -n’orkhoiise of one of tlie Suffolk Incorporations 
^as cleared in a vsliort time of a large part of its inmates by a mere cluuige from lax 
to strict discipline ; the diet, which Avas extremely high, remaining precisely the 
same. 

If a -^rorkhouKe was simply an tdmsho\ise, an cstahlishmcnt where poor persons 
were lodged, clothed, and fed at the piiblic cost, -^vithout imy restraint of discipline, 
or tiu-ced lahour, or s(ii)aration of sexes, does any body suj)j)ose that the lowest of the 
dietaries now in use in any -workhouse in England Avould prevent luilf the working 
population from claiiuing lulinittanoe into them? 

The comparative condition of sailors in the King’s and the Merchants’ service 
will hirther illustrate the above remarks. Seamen in the King’s ships are better 
fed, moiaJ Icindly trtsited, an<l better attend(!d to ; and they have better accommoda- 
•tion on board than thos<i in the nuu’clmnt vessels ; but the preference is universally 
given to the latter, b(;cause tli(i discipliiK! is less stidct, and there is less restraint. 
“ We are not st) tight u]),” said a saih)r in a merchantman, who admitted that the 
physical comfoits of a sailor in a King’s ship were superior to those -which he liim- 
•self enjoywl. The dislike of a soldier’s life arises from the same cause. 

Another familiar illustration of the same principle is the preference shown to 
those emjdoyments in whitdi the -workman enjoys considerable liberty in the dis- 
position of his tim(^, ov(;r tliows in ^vliicli he is btiund by precise and rigidly enforced 
rules. “ The Irish of I’iiisley” (says Rlr. Carlile, cotton-thread spinner) “ are 
employed in the more disagi'('i‘a[>le and lower descri-|)tions of labour : the employmient 
•in the cotton-mills is eonshliwed of this class. hlt)st nsitives of Paisley \\'ould, I 
believe, soomu- earn ].2.v. a-ivcek -n’eaving -with their own looms, having the com- 
mand of their own tinu!, and tlndr ing<muity ox(ur.ised in their o-vvn profession, than 
work in a cotton-factory for 20s, or 25#.- pt;r w'-cek. Our weavers, hou'cver destitute, 
seldom think of a])plyiug for em]>loymeut in cotton-liictwies.” — Rejyort on IrisJi 
Poor in Great Britain,, A])ji,, p. 133. 

For the same reason that a Paisley weaver prefers 12«. a-week and independence 
to 25#. a-week and sul)mission to the strict discipline of a cotton-mill, a labourer 
would prefer the inferior diet and the liberty of liis own cottage, to the superior diet 
and physical comforts, together ^vith the restraint of the , workhouse. 

Again, for the same reason tluit weaving at home is preferred to work in a factory, 
■work in a factory is preferred to urenral semce. The native girls of hlanchester 
almost invariably go irrto factories, and the ser\^ants are nearly all strangers, from 
North Wales, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and other neighbouring counties. Although 
workers in factories art; comj»ciled to go tmd come at certain hours, they have their* 
evenings and then’ Sundays to themseives ; whereas u menial servant can never com- 
mand his time. 

From what has been said, it appears clearly that, if there is nothing peculiarly 
alhu'ing in tlic fotal and other comforts -of the workhouse, it the fare is about that of 
an avei‘ii.<'e independent labtmrer in the district, it may be expected that ih^hard 
hhour ot the institution, and the rentrahits used to enforce it, and generally to main- 
tain decency and good order, will deter all applicariis for relief who have not a well- 
founded claim to be supported at the public cost. If tlie -workhouse diet is not much 
superior to that which an independent labourer enjoys at home, ihe, forced labour, 
the diaciplhiO; the .separation, and the confnement will be sufficient checks against 
unfounded applications for relief. Now, in applying this principle to Irelaiid, it 
appears that there is nothing in the condition of its labouring population wliich is 
inconsistent with the operation of the chief guarantees ol the workliouse-system. It 
is true that the low standard of existence among the Irish peasantry enhances the 
value of the physical comibrts inseparable from a public institution to a greater 
degree than is the case in Enghmd. All the advantages, therefore, for the introduc- 
tion of worlchouses, which exist in England, do not exist in Ireland. But the dislike 
to forced labom- and to bodily rcsti-aint is universal, and may be calculated on with 
as great cei*taiuty mnong the Irish as among the English peasautiy. There is no 
doubt that rdief offered to an Irish peasant by means of a u’orkhouse -unll be presented 
in a sufficiently \mpalatablc form to afford a perfect test ol w'ant. So great a value 
do the Irish labourers in general attach to the blessings of pei-sonal libei-lyj^hat 
many persons in Ii'cland, acjjuainted vrith tlie feelings of the peasantiy, have objected 
■ to -workhouses on the very ground of thek unpopularity. This feeling, of tlie exist- 
ence of which there can be no doubt, is, in fact, so far from its being an obstacle 
to the introduction of the •workhouse-system, the surest guarantee of its success ; 
and indeed it is only necessary to suppose the Irish peasant to be ®^dued tvith the 
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ordinal^ feelings of liuman nature, to expect that, rather than work under a task- 
master, and with the temporary loss of personal liberty, he would make any 
exertions in bis power to maintain liimaeli and his family. 

The principle of the workhouse-system is simply this : offer every body relief, 
hut in such a mode that none but those in real want tvill accept it. This principle 
is just as applicable to one country as to another. Restraint and confinement are 
as disagreeable in Ireland as they are elsewhere. 

From the above remm-ks, therefore, it may be concluded that there is notliing in 
the workhouse-system itsclfi and in the means by which it acts, to render it inap- 
plicable to the present circuiustance.s of Ireland. 

2. That allthe Irish Having disposed ofthis preliminary objection, we now come to the argument of 

able-bodied paupers ^he Commissioners above mentioned, which admits that the workhouse will act as 
indigence both in Ireland and Phighmd, but denies that it is a 
form of relief suited to the wants of the Irish jKjp\rlation, 

This objection, which is contained in the piissage <|UOted above from the Com- 
missioners’ Report, may he stated in substance as follows : — 

In England, before the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, a large 
number of able-bodied labourers were receiving their inaiutenunce, either wholly 
or iu part, from the poor’s rate. The labour of these persons appeared to be re- 
dundant, that is to say, there did not appear to be any demand for their services, 
and the country would have benefited by their emigration, 13ut when the test of 
relief, by means of a workhouse, was applied to those per.soiis, it became manifest 
that this appearance was delusive ; that the rc(lun<huicy wa.s apparent, and not real. 
The facility of obtaining relief in an agreeable form, had combined with the inte- 
rest of particular classes iu keeping a large part of the labouring population in 
idleness and dependence on the parish funds. When the paupers were told that 
domestic relief must cease, and that they miust choose betwecu the workhouse and 
nothing, they found tlie means of supporting themselves. In this simple and easy 
manner whole tracts of country have been dispauperized without any increase of 
misery or crime ; and the fanners, wlieu emigration of the labourers was men- 
tioned, eagerly offered to find them employment. The apparciit redundancy of 
labourers in the South and East of England has been thus shown to arise inmost 
cases from the abuses of the law, and not Ironi the disproportion of capital to popu- 
lation. (See this subject explained iu Mr. Power’s Report, pp. 229 — 237.) In 
Ireland, however, there has been no system of public relief (either well or ill ad- 
ministered), to tempt persona to refuse employment when offered to tliem, or to he 
negligent iu seeking for it; uor have the farmers been able, by throwing their 
, lal)Ourers uj)on the parish, to pay a part of their wages out of the landowner’s, 
titlie-oAvner’s, manufacturer’s, or shopkeeper’s pocket. The great redundancy of 
labour in that country is not only apparent hut real ; it would not disappear on 
the application of any test of genuine indigence : there is an undoubted dispropor- 
tion between capital and population. Means must therefore be found of admiuis- 
teiiug actual relief to a very large number of persons ; and if this is to be afforded 
in workhouses, workhouses must he built capable of oontaiuiiig at times a third or 
a half of the entire population. 

Having, as they conceive, proved the inapplicjahility of the workhouse system to 
Ireland hy the above, argument, the Commissioners proceed to set forth the plan 
by which they proj)ose to dispense A\'ith workhouses mid relief to the able-bodied. 

It will be observed that the Commissioners do not deny, generally, the expedi- 
ency of giving the able-bodied a right to relief: indeed their silence rather implies 
that they admit it, if armed with elfectual guarantees against its abuse. But they 
deny tlie possibility of introducing the M’’onihouse system into Ireland ; and as re- 
lief to able-bodied can only be administered witli safety in ivorkhouses, it seems to 
thein impossible to relieve the aldc-hodied. Although therefore they not only 
admit but even exaggerate the destitution of the able-bodied Irish, and although 
they say nothing winch implies a doubt of the general policy of including all classes 
of the population, they nevertheless conceivethat, under the present circumstances 
of Ireland, relief to the able-bodied is hnpn'acticablei 
Recommendations In lieu of any relief in the country, for the able-bodied, cither, by the work- 
for^miSuon"? Other means, the Commissioners recommend a system of emigration, 

able-bodied. which is to be carried into effect by means of the folloiving preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

“ We propose that arrangements for carrying on emigration shall be made be- 
tween the Commissioners of Poor Laws and the Colonial Office, and that all poo^ 
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•persons, whose circumstances shall require it, shall be furnished with, a free passage, 
with the means of settling themselves in an approved British Colony to which 
convicts M-enot sent. We propose too, that the means of emigration shall be 
provided for the destitute of every class and description who are fit subjects for 
emigration; that depdts shall be established, where all who desire to emigrate 
may he received in tlie way ’'ve shall mention ; that those who are fit for emigra- 
tion he there selected [by whom?] for the purpose, and that those who are not 
shall he provided for under the directions of the Poor Law Commissioners'' 

« We also projjosc that the laws with respect to vagrancy be altered. At pre- 
sent, persons convicted of vagrancy may be transported for seven years; our 
recominendatiou is that penitentiaries shall be established, to which vagrants when 
taken up shall be scut ; tliat they bo charged with the vagrancy before [at ?] the 
next Quarter Sessions, and if convicted shml be removed as free labourers to such 
' colony as shall ])C appointed for tliem by the Colonial Department; but that the 
wages of all alde-bodied adults amongst them shall be attached in the colony until 
the expenses of their passage he defrayed, and that those who may be unfit for 
removal to a colony shall remain for such time in the penitentiary, and be there 
kept to such ^vork as the court shall by law be authorize<l to appoint.*' (s. 23 — 4.) 

'fhe Commissioners th(m recite certain provisions of an Act “ to establish regu- 
lations for preventing contagious diseases in Ireland,” (59 Geo. III. c. 41.) by 
which vestries of ])arishes are authorized to appoint " officers of health.” On 
these officers of health they ])roposo to confer powers somewhat similar to those 
exercised by the “ relieving officers” in England under the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 

“ We recommend that the provisions of the Act ])e revised ; that the powers 
which it confers nj)ou vestries be transferred to the Board of Guardians of each 
district, and that officers of health shall be elected by them in every parish within 
their jurisdiction ; that it shall be a further duty of the officers of health to grant 
tickets of iulmissioii to the next emigratiou depdt to any poor inhabitants of their 
parish who may, on behalf of themselves, or of themselves and their families, de- 
mand such tickets from them, and also, where necessary, to procure means for 
passing such persons to tli(i dei)6t ; that it shall also be their duty to pass all persons 
whom they may take up under the provisions of the Act already referred to, to a 
penitentiary; that it shall also be their duty to cause all foundlings to be sent to 
Eui'se to some remote place, under such regulations as Parliament may think 
proper to appoint, and, udicn of a suitable age, to cause them to be removed to an 
emigration depot, from w’hence they may be sent to an institution in some British 
Colony, which sluill be appointed for receiving such children, and training and 
apprenticing them to useful trades or occupations ; and that, they sludl be au- 
tliorized to provide in likti manner for all orphan children ; and that the funds for 
tliese purposes be raised by local assessment.” (s. 26.) 

This plan of emigration, v\’luch is partly voluntary and partly penal, may be 
•briefly stated as follutvs. 

1. Voluntary l{linii:^rafinn. — Any jioor person, on application to the officer of 
health in his parish, shall receive for himself, or for himself and liis family, a ticket 
of admission to tlic ne.xt emigration depot, and shall, if necessary, be passed thither 

the public expense. All persons presenting the proper tickets shall be sup- 
ported and set to ivork'at these dejjots until tlie period of emigration arrives. 

2. PpMal Emigration. — IVn-sons committing an act of vagrancy ai’e to be appre- 
hended by the officers of health, and lodgediri a penitentiary specially appointed 
for the reception of vagrant.s. They are to remain there till the next Quai-ter Ses- 
sions, when they are to be indicted . for vagrancy, and if convicted, to he removed as 
•free labourers to any colony, not penal, selected by' the Colonial Office. 

lu order to examine the merits of this plan, I shall first consider the expediency Policy of excluding 
of excluding the able-bodied from the right to relief, and then proceed to the 
ohjeclions raised by the Commissioners against the workhouse'system. dered. 

ill the first place tlieu', it is to be observed, that what is wanted for Ireland is not _i. poor Law wanted 
merely a palliative for tlie distress of the uridow, the sick, and the infirm through J”aoMhe°pea- 
but a means of effecting an entire change in the condition of the peasantry, sant from the soil. 
Ihe system of Government established in Ireland after the revolution introduced 
among the landed gentiy a style of living and of managing their property, of 
^hich the Novel-of Castle Rackreiit presents on the whole a faithful portraiture, 
occupants and cultivators of tlie soil, whether farmers or labourers, not only 
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suffered from the reckless and prodigal habits of their landlords, but also, being for 
the most part Catholics, u'ere degraded hy_ the oppressive penal code eofeced 
against all persons of that persuasion. This state ol things j)reveiited a careful 
and scientific mode of fanning, and the accumulation of capitiil among tlie culti- 
vators of the soil ; and it led to the multi[)lication of the peasantry far beyond the 
means of employment. This want of employment was originally the effect of the 
subdivision of tlie soil into small holdings ; but it has in turn ticted as a cause, and 
lias increased the tendency to .subdivide laud which operates so poiverfully in^Ire- 
land. Tlie letting of landed property to middlemen, ’ivho sublet to numerous 
tenants lor the sake of extracting a large profit rent, ivas one of the main causes of 
the subdivision of land. The enfranchi.seinent of the Catholic ibrty shilling free- 
holders added at the end of the last century iuiotlier iudueeinont to the multiplica- 
tion of small holdings, which in certain p;u*t.s of the country, an<l on particular 
estates, had a poirerful influence. 1.^ho system of small liolding.s thus produced, 
led, by a necessaiy and irresistible tendemy, to its own development. For the 
small farmers were able to cultivate their holdings by their own and their sons’ 
labour, and with little assistance from hired workmen : and hence those labourers 
who held no land had very precarious means of support. The peasantry thus 
naturally fell into a state, in which (as I have heard it pointedly expressed)', “ the 
farmers worked for themselves and the labourers worked for nobody.” Under 
these circumstances every laboui’er strove to cease being a labourer, knowing that 
he could not live by Ins labour alone ; and sought t.o become a farmer, knowing 
that lie could live by his farm, hand, not wu{>u!n, having become the chief means 
of support to nearly all the peasantry, it was iiaturid that ev^ery man should desire 
to be a small landholder : and tliii-s the subdivision of land having originally led 
to the ivant of employment, the -want of emi)loymcnt has powerfully contributed to 
increase the subdivision of laud. 

This state of things has made land a necessary of life to the Irish peasant — a sine 
qud non to the maintenance of a family. From the feelings and interests thus 
engendered lias arisen the White-boy system ; the main object of wliich is to protect 
the peasantry in the occupation of land, by preventing the ejectment of tenants, so 
long as they continue to pay their rent, and by trunsierring a holding at the death 
of an occupier to his next of kin. The outrages upon persons and property, hy 
which the supremacy of this system is maintniiied, produce, besides their direct 
miscliiefa, two incidental evils of great magnitude. Tlie first is, that they accustom 
the peasantry to redress their o^vn UTongs, to take the law into their onm hands, 
instead of having recourse to the la^v of the statu and the regular trilmuals ; by 
which means a fixed habit of turbulcuee and disaffectiou is created. The second 
is, that the landowners are not free agents in the management of their estates ; they 
are unable to deal with their land aci-ording to their o^vu judgment, but are forced 
to comply u'ith the imperious regulations of the White-boy code, which forbid the 
ejectment ot tenants, and the consolidation of farms. 

Now, the main purjiose of a I’oor Law for Ireland is, hy offering to the poor 
man a sure prospect of a maintenance in case of alisolute need, to loosen his hold 
upon the land, and thus to relieve the landlord from the incubus ■which now presses 
upon him. No greater mistake ran be committed than to suppose that the pi’esent 
tenure of landed property in Ireland is lieneficial to the landlords. In this instance, 
as in so many others, the evils of a selfish and oppressive policy have recoiled upon 
its authors. By letting their estates to middlemen, hy encouraging the sub-divi- 
sion of land, and the multiplication of the people, hy originating or conniving at the 
oppression of their tenautiy, and hy perverting the allmiuistration of justice, the 
Irish landlords have raised a spirit •which they arc now unuljle to lay. 

The Irish huidlord iind tenant may be said, in general, to live in a constant state 
of mutual fear . The tenant fears lest he should be unable to pay his rent, and that, 
consequently, his goods should he distrained, or he liimsclf ejected ; the landlora 
_ fears lest, if he enforces his rights or attempts any improvement which may infringe 

the MTiite-boy rules, his person or property sliould be attacked, or his new tenan 
f mm’dered. 

Now this state of mutual fear must he one ’of common disadvantage. The 
tenant seeks to defend himself against the apprehended evil by inflicting 
evil on liis landlord ; while the landlord finds himself thwarted in all his effoi * 
and hampered in all lus designs, even the best intentioued, for the improvement ^ 
his property. If means could be found of enabling the landlords to act together lu 
the management of their estates, they might be able to bring about a new state oi 
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tlihio's ; but siiij2:ly, they are unable to stem tlie heavy flood which is hearing down 
upon them : “ l>um singiili piignaiit, imiversi vincuutur.” 

A well-administered Poor Liiw seems to he the only means of bringing about 
such a co-operation of the huidownei-s, as will enable them to make head against 
the combination of tlie peasantry ; it would effect this object, not only witliQut 
resorting to harsh iiud hostile measures, but even by conferring on the poor the 
inestimable boon of a security against the miseries of hopeless indigence. A Poor 
Law, therel'orc, which should be limited to a part of the indigent poor, and which 
ihouid except from its ])rovision.s that class from wdiom the intimidation now exclu- 
sively proceeds, and by ivhom the warfare against the landlords is waged, would 
leave me prominent and chafiicterisLic evils of the existing state of things without a 
remedy. In the present condition of Ireland, I can conceive no otlirer means except 
& strongly guarded Poor Law, of restoring to the landoumers the power of doing 
what they will with their own, a power which, however liable to abuse, is essential 
to the advancement of agriculture and the ipiprovement of the soil, and to tlie con- 
sequence of these an amelioration in the state both of the tenants and labourers. 

When the Irish ])i:uSants feel that land is no longer a necessary of life, and when 
the public sympathy ceases to be on the side of the Whiteboy, the Irish laudlords 
would find ■what the Idnglisli landlords in the southeni and eastern counties have 
found since the enforcement of tlie Poor Law Amendment Act, that they are in 
fiict the masters of their own ])ro})ei'ty. 

In addition to thesti reasons for not excluding the able-bodied from relief, if it 
were possible, then^ arc the reasons above stated for tbinidng that it is not possible 
to prevent them by fraud or by idleness, by simulated or wilful poverty, from 
obtaining a large slrare of out-(loor relief, founded upon inquiry into the circimi- 2. Inducement to 
stances of the applicants. There will he a coiistant struggle among the able-bodied «dus^n^of abie- 
or nou-qualified class to qualii'y themselves, or those dependent on them, for relief, bodied from relief. 
The able-bodied will Itiign sickness : thef old ^vill feign infirmity : parents will 
expose their children : i’atlujrs will aljaudon their lamilies. There will be all the 
opportunities for framl which existed under the old English- Poor Law, ivith an 
enortnouvsly increased inducement. In England, an alde-bodied. man, if he 'U'as 
indigent, obtained out-door relieriur Iiimself and family by asking for it : in Ireland, 
he will obtain it, but by imposture, if it is for himself, and by abandonment of his 
children, if it is for them. 

These imlucemeiits to fraud would not indeed exist if any indigent able-bodied 
man could obtain relief on the ground of hidng “ casually destitute.” If these -words 
were held to includo !ill classes of the population, and all causes of destitution, then 
the above remarks are lumecessary, as the Comniissioner.s admit the principle for 
whicli I have contended. As, hou'cver, I may not rightly apprehend the meaning 
of the Commissioners on tins head, I will make this observation. If by “casually 
destitute” they do not mean to include the entire population, they use a term 
extremely liable to mi.sconception, and indeed obviously, and silmost inevitably sug- 
gesting a different sense from that intended. If they do mean to include the entire 
population, tlunr recommendation is inconsistent ^vith the rest of their plan for the 
relief of the able-bodied, and would render the arrangements for compelling emi- 
gration wholly nugatory. 

On the whole, it seems to me essential to the ■well-being of Ireland, that a mea- 
sure for the relief of the poor of that country should not exclude from its benefits 
foe able-bodied part of the labouring population, if it is possible to devise any 
®ieans by which they may ho safely relieved. 

■ I now come to the argument by which the Commissioners undertake to prove 
foe inapplicability of the workhouse system to Ireland, and the consequent impos- the workhouse 
Ability of giving tlie able-bodied a right to relief, witlrout opening a bottomless pit system e^mmed. 
in which all property will be swallowed up. _ ne,p. . 

' Tiie Irish Commissioners have quoted a passage from the Report of the English 
Poor Law Coinniissiouers us an authority against the introduction of workhouses 
foto Ireland, which not only does not support their views, but appears to me to 
contradict tliem. ■ 

; The English Commissioners, in speaking of the necessity of separating the sexes 
^ a workhouse, state that this separation is not likely to last for any considerable 
finie : “ Permanent domiciliation in a workhouse is the result we least of all con- 
template as arising from tlie proposed arrangements.” “ Shotdd that result ’ (they- 
foen go on to remark) “ occur in any peculiar localities, we should consider that 
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the cases called for the apjilkatimi of other remedies, and amongst them 
migration to afield where the demand for labour is more extensive and ceid ' » 
(Report for 1865.— p. S3.) By “ other remedies" tlic Commissioners do not nm’i, 
“ different remedies," Irat “ additimial remedies.” They do not mean that wh ” 
there is a local congestion of population, the workhouse system is to he ahandoue k 
but that emigration is to be employed in addition to the workhouse. Thev do 
propose to dispense in any ease with a test for indigence : but tliey say “ \Vh°°' 
that test has been applied, and there appears to be a large number of permanently 
indigent persons, of persons for who.se labour there is no demand on the snot we 
recommend that they should be removed to a itlaee where there is a demand &■ their 
services." It never occurred to them to propose to iiliolish the workhouse because 
emigration was also necessary. It is thus manifest that the passage to which the 
Irish Commissioners appeal in conlinnatiou of their views, jioints to the very cotirae 
which they condemn. The state of things which is the exception in England is 
m Ireland the rule; the congestions of population which in England are local in 
Ireland are general; conseiiueiitly the emigration which in England is partial’ in 
Ireland must be universal. But tliis affords no reason for dispensing with the 
preliminary test and safeguard of the workhouse ; nor docs there ajtpear to be anv 
sufficient reason for holding that workhouses are less needed in Ireland than in 
England, because emigration must be resorted to on a larger scale in the former 
-than m the latter country. The workhomsc and emigration arc links in one chain • 
and the one is in no way inconsistent with the other. 

It has been aheady shown, in reference to the impotent poor, how dangerous 
would be a system of out-door relief This remark applies to all classes, hut espe- 
C]aily to the ‘'^casually destitute,” to whom the (-ominissioners recommend that 
relief should be given. Without professing to understand the precise meaning of 
tins recommendation, I u'ould ask anyljody acquainted with the working of the old 
iiiighsh Poor Law, and Math the present stahi of the Irish peasantry, to consider 
what would be the probable effect in Ireland of out-door relief of the “casually 
destitute, of the “ destitute in general,” let those terms receive as strict a construc- 
tion as an miwilliug tribunal could put upon them. 

riie attention of the puldic has been chiefly directed to the influence of the 
workhouse in suppressing able-bodied pauperism in Enghuid. But its efficacy in 
diinmishing the number of paupers has been, if not equally remarkable, 

at least yeiy great. ^ It would be easy, if it were desirable, to procure returns to 
prove this fact, which has been peculiarly perceptible in some of the metropolitan 
panshes. 

A countiy overseer, lately ^vriling on some local business to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, concluded his letter as follows : “ Gentlemen, you have worked miracles 
until the new jaw: you have healed the sick, and made the blind to see, and the 
aine to ■walk. A process, just the reverse of that described in tliese words, would 
be instantly produced by out-door relief of the impotent poor in Ireland. The 
c eai -eyed would lose their sight; tlie active would become cripples; the healthy 
■would bewme sick. Every trifling ailment would bo beightened into a serious 
disease, borne persons perhaps would mutilate their limbs, (as lias frequently been 
done by soldiers,) in order to become qualified for rcliiff. blorcover the workhouse 
acts not only in preventing -wilful imposture, but also in stimulating to exertion 
nose persons on the confines of hcaltu and sickness, of strength and weakness, 
who do not know their own powers, until they are pressed to exert them . In fact, 
when we speak of ascertaining a man’s means of supporting himself, we speak of 
tiat winch does not admit of being ascertained; tliat ivliich a man himself does not 
Know until he chooses to exert himself. A man may, in perfect sincerity, underrate 
nis own means of gaining a livelihood ; and he may require some external pres- 
mettle^^^^ ^ workhouse, to rouse him from his lethargy, and to put him on bis 

If, hoM'ever, workhouses are required as a test for the privileged classes of the 
inshpoorpopidation to no reason for withholding from the able-bodied 

le ug ^ o reliei. If the princijile of relying on coniectural definitions of indigent 
classes is abandoned, why not at once admit the u'hole population ? The workhouse 
tert cannot ascertam whether a woman is a -widow, or -whether a man is aged and 
inhnn ; but it can ascertain whether they lu-e destitute ; and if that is so, there is no 
apparent ground for not relieving the able-bodied as ivell as the widow and tlie man 
infirm through age. 

Anotlier strong recommendation of the ivorkhouse system for Ireland is, that, ia 
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a country so rife with political and religious lildnga and dislikings, it is extremely 
important to have a machinery which leaves as little as ])ossihle to the discretion of. 
the administrators. Now this is emjihaticidly the case with the workhouse, which 
has been called, and. justly, a tu^f-uofing test of destitution ; that is, a means of 
ascertaining the necessiti(‘,s ot an applicant independently of any act of the persons 
who grant the j'cliet. 1 his is so far true, that some of the Assistant Commissioners 
have recomineu<l(id the. Boards oi Guardians to dispense with all inquiiy 'whatever, 
and to order evi?ry np]>lie.aiit lor luditif into the workhouse; in the •well-founded 
confideua*. that, it tliii disriplinn of the -worlvliouse is properly maintained, no person 
will face it who is m>i in r<^al ^^•ant. It is difficult to over estimate the value of such 
a mode of ridicf for Iridaud, which, equally hosjiitahlc and inexoralde, at once 
repeives and repids all applii^ants for the puMic bounty. 

Out-door rtilief, when oiicii (istablisluid, opens an indefinite career to abuse ; tlie 
wit of man cannot forestjo a tithe of the evils to which, under peculiar circumstances, 
it may give rise. Idie united sagacity of the entire Immim race could not in the 
reign of Eli^ialtetli have predicted the varied and subtle forms of mischief which lu-e 
developed in the Report oi’thc English Pcmr Law Commission of Inquiry. There is no 
branch of legi.slation of which it is truer tlian of Poor Laws, that ei'ery weak point 
will be scrutiniziul, A thousand eyes are constantly and in every quarter on the 
look out to detect an o])cning for fraud, to get something for nothing” (as a 
Manchester ovm-seer said of the Irish in that toivn). The tendency of water to 
escajic through tin; minutest cranny of a vessel in which it is confined is not greater 
or more certain than the timdmicy of the community to obtain relief, if they can by 
any contrivance gid it on ejusy terms. Above all laws, a Poor Law oiiglit therefore 
to be feiKicd round -with strong ch<‘cks and guarantees. Eveiy man’s mind will be 
in the purse of the public ahnouer, if he. has not powerful repellents to keep them 
off. What then aias we to think of the prudence of a proposal to introduce an 
extensive system of relief, among, perhaps, the poorest peasantiy in the civilized 
■world, 'without a prohictiou •which lias at any rate been proved to be sufiicient, and 
is probably the only one to be relied on? 

The above remarks arc made on the supposition that the Commissioners adapt 
their recommendations to the principle laid down by themselves, as to the impos- 
sibility of introducing the workhouse system into Ireland. Nevertheless the 
“ emigration depots,” and the " viigrant penitentiaries,” have very much the 
appearance of workhouses, only in a rude and inetticient form. In fact, the Commis- 
sioners seem to me, after having set out 'with objecting in "words to relief of the 
able-bodied and to workhouses, to end by virtually recommending l)oth, 

The Commi.ssioiiors do not state how many emigration depots are to he esta- 
blished, or ill what jilaces ; probably they are meant to be built only in seaport 
toivns. As the persons passed to them are “ to be there supported and set to work 
until the period of niiigration arrives,” they are, in fact, workhouses, as well as 
places for the reception of emigrants. As there would be certain seasons of the 
year at which it -would be inexpedient to send out new settlers to a colony, it might 
happen that considei-alilo numbers of persons would be detained in these depdls ; 
and as it would he difficult to maintain discipline and to enforce regular work, if 
many persons were collectcul in the same Imilding, it would be desirable to dis- 
tribute the emigrants into i\s large a number of houses as possible. If, then, these 
emigration depots were Kulficiently multiplied, if they were spread over the whole 
country, and if, for the sake of economy, they were combined with the establisli- 
tuents for the imjiotont })oor, tlicy would, in fact, amount to workhouses, nor would 
there he any distiuctiou except in name. 

From omitting to kee]> in view the necessity of a test of want, ivhether for the 
relief of the impotent or for the emigration of the able-bodied^ the Commissioners 
have suggested a plan for emigration liable to the following objections : “ Any 
poor inliabitants of the parish” may he passed by the oifieers of health to the next 
emigration depot ; those who are fit for emigration are to he there selected for the 
purjiose, and those who are not' fit are to be provided for under the directions of 
the Poor Law Commissioners. As the selection is to be made after the arrival of 
the paupers at the emigration dep6t, it may be presumed that many persons will 
he passed whom it will l)c ncccssmy to repass, as being unfit for emigration. . Many 
persons, moreover, may be expected to feign sickness or other obstacles to emigra- 
tion, either in themselves or their families, in order that they may be included 
auiong those who are “ to be provided for under the direction of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for, as it is decided that workhouses are inapplicable to Ireland, 
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tlieve appears no other resource hut to pass these persons back to their parishes, to 
receive out-door relief. . Moreover there is no security ugwiist persons applying.’for 
a free passage who are able to pay for their own passage. “ All poor persons 
whose circumstances sluill require it, would, in practice, amount to “ all pe,i-sons 
who shall mttke application if there is no check except the inquiry of a public, 
officer at an emigration depot. 

“Witb regard to the “ vagrant penitentiaries,” it is to. he observed that all schemes 
for making, vagrancy penal must fail, where the vagi-iint has no right to relief from 
the public. Now, as it is proposed to relieve the impotent, and as therefore none 
but the able-bodied will be forced to have recourse to vagrancy, it cannot.be 
expected that idrlo-bodied vagrants having no right to relief would be often appre- 
hended and brought to trial. It is, moreover, to be obaerverl, that the main body 
of vagrants in Ireland are the rvives and cliiklren of able-bodied labourers,- who beg 
in the summer uiien their stock of potatoes is exhausted ; the husbands themselves 
rarely beg. Now, if the tvife is apprehended and convicted for vagrancy, what will 
be done u'ith the husband and children ? If emigration is inflicted as a punish- 
ment by the sentence of a court of law, it will be impossible to compel the husband, 
and unjust to compel the children, to accompany tlie wife ; and if the wife is sent 
alone, it will he extremely hard to separate a family on so slight a ground ; so severe 
a law would infallibly be inoperative. It is likewise most unwise to make emigra- 
tion a punishment, if it is intended to encourage voluntaiy emigration ; the resem- 
blance of Government emigration to transportation is likely at any rate to be insisted 
on, and if Government emigration is made a punishment, even for so slight an^ 
offence as vagrancy, this may be expected to favour the confusion, and to furnish 
materials for popular declamation. , 

Those vagrants ivho are not able to emigrate are to be imprisoned and kept to 
work in the vagrant penitentiary : on the length of the irnprisomneut and the kind 
of work the Commissioners maiie ho recommendation, but leave the legislature to 
decide iis it thinks fit. For what purpose convicted vagrants unfit for emigration 
are to be imprisoned in a vagrant penitentiary, or how a vagrant penitentiary differs 
from a prison on the one hand, and a workhouse on the other, does not appear. 

An attemjit to iittaoli the -wages of able-bodied adults in the colony, as recom- 
mended by tiie Commissioners, ivould bo vexatious and oppressive, and would 
probably end ill producing scarcely any return. If the settler’s wages in the colony 
were stopped, it would be necessary to provide him with a maintenance from some 
other source. 

On the.whole, the system of emigration proposed by the Commissioners seems, as 
far as can he collected, from tlieir faint outline, liable to numberless abuses and 
frauds. It is encumbered with a double set of public institutions, lioth of u’hich 
have a clo.se affinity with workhouses i but the Commissioners have called them by 
different names, and have, in conformity with tlicir own principles, abstained from 
recommending that either should be used for the purpose to which the workhouse is 
properly applicable-. 

Having now gone through the recommendations of the Commissioners with 
respect to the extent of reliefi and the mode of tidniiuisteriug it, I shall next proceed 
to examine t\i& machinery by which the system is proposed to be worked. 

It is recommended, tliat Poor Lmv Gommissiouers be appointed, with power to 
name Assistant Commissioners, >vho shall divide Ireland into relief disti-icts, and 
cause the lands of each to he surveyed and valued (s. 17). That a Board of 
Guardians be elected in each district by the rate-payors, a part of wliich shall go out 
amiuHlly by rotation (s. 18). This board is to have tUe-dhection of all institutions 
for the relief of the poor witliin its district, which lU’o supported, by a local rate 
(s. IS), viz., institutions for persons labouring under permanent infirmities, in- 
firmaries, hospitids, convalescent estubhshmeiits, and dispensaries (s. 20). It may 
also be presumed that the Board of Guurdiiuis ’n’ill he the dispensei-s of out-door 
relief ; and tliis -ndU he then* most important function, although no notice- is taken, 
of it by the Commissionei's. The granting of tickets to persons desii'ous of emigi'a-i 
tioD, and the passing of them and of competed vagrants to tlie envigration depbts, are 
to be entrusted to the " officers of health these officers of health being elected by 
the Board of Guai-di^uis for every parish within tlieir district. 

Such is a brief outline of the machinery recommended in- the Report. 

With regal'd to the Irish Poor Law Commissioners, it is first to he reinai'ked, that 
they -ivill have to encounter all the difficulties which belong to a new subject. They 
-will have to divide all Ireland into districts, and to ca-use it to be swveyed and valued- 
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these two operations alone, though they are stated in a few words, are of immense 
magnitiide, and the latter of great dilliculty. There is the habit of administering a 
poor Law to be creabul, and a knowhidge of the subject to be diffused among the 
diffei'cnt functiomirics employed by the Commissioners, and among the different 
Boards of Guardians. Thert^ are. also numerous j)uhlic institutions to be built, and 
rules to be framed for their gove.rnance. A system of emigration is also to he devised 
and established, in (Mumexion with tlu? Colonial Office, and some of the colonial 
authorities. All tlicsii dut.io.s are to l)c performed in the midst of the utmost party 
violence, and in the fa<a; of every kind of jealousy, mistrust, and calumny ; landlords 
struggling with twumts, J:*rotestants with Catholics, the peo])le haljitually hating 
the Taw, and justly suspticting its administrators. Everyliody who considers the 
present unsettied stat;i5 of Inland, 'udth resp(;ct to some of the great political ques- 
tions whidi ailed it, iimst sulmit tliat, even if the distress of the people wfas less gene- 
‘ral and intense than it is, the new Poor I/nv Commissioners w'ouid have a most 
ai’duous task to perform, and that it is desirable to encumber them -with as fciv, not 
strictly ueccssary, functions as possible. 

Now, we will see how far this caution has bijen observed in the recommendations Large number of 
of the Report. 

111 the first ])lacc, the number of Institutions placed under their care is multiplied 
beyond any rcasonalilc limit. They are as follows ; — 

1. — Emigration depots. 

2. — PemtentiiU'ics for vagrants. 

3. — Asylums for lunatics and idiots, and for the deaf and dumb and blind poor 
(s. 19). 

The number of 1bcsc three classes of Institutions is to be fixed by the Poor 
Law Coiimiissionei*s. 

•4. — lustitutiona for cripples and persons aiilicted with epilepsy or other perma- 
nent diseases. 

5. — Infirmaries, hospitals, and convalescent establishments. 

6. — Dispensaries (s. 20). 

Each district is to contain one of the institutions numbered 4 and 5, and 
several dispensaries if necessary. 

7. — Mendicity houses and almshouses (s. 27.) one in each district. (?) 

8. — Institutions in the Colonies for receiving foundling and orphan children, 
and for training and apprenticing them to useful trades or occupations ; to be sup- 
.ported by local assessment in Ireland (a. 36). 

It thus ayipcars that tlicro ai-c to be no feu'er than eight classes of public institu- 
tions, under the control t)f t\m Irish Poor I..aw Commissioners. So large a number 
is sufficient to distract att<mtion and to render control difficult, even uhere diere are 
no other subjects to be attended to. It is remarkable that this' long list of institu- 
tions should, after all, exclude the workhouse, the most important of all : and that 
the Commissioners should i)ro])Ose to establish so many institutions, when they 
object to a workhouse on the ground of the difficulty of keeping order in it. “ We 
must add,” (they say,) ‘‘ that if ^^’orkhouses were established, and that want should 
send some of the labouring classes into them, we are satisfied , that they would no 
sooner be there than the strict discipline wdiich, as in England, it ■would be needful 
to enforce — separation of families, and so forth — would produce resistance ; that 
tumults would ensue ; and that after much trouble, expense, and mischief, the 
system would necessarily be abandoned altogether.” (s. 2!) 

As to the possibility of maintaining order in an Irish worlchouse, I shall say 
something presently : here I, will only remark, that I can conceive no kind of 
institution more liable to tumult and disorder than the emigration depots proposed 

• in the Report; largo receptacles, crowded with persons of all sexes and ages, from 

different parts of the country, some ^vaiting during an uncertain period for the ships 
■R'liich are to take them to a colonJ^ others not yet examined as to their fitness for 
emigration, and others to be passed back to their parishes as unfit. 

In addition to the supervision of these multifarious institutions, the Commissjoners other duties of the 
are moreover to perform other duties. - Ry s. 35, the duties of the Board of Clia- Commissioners, 
ritable Bequests are to be transferred to them ; they and their Assistant Com- 
missioners ai*e also to be “ invested with all such powders for the purposes of inquiiy, 
as have been given to the Commissioners for inquiring into the state of charities in 
I C 2 
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England.” As tlie Conraiission here referred to hius exi.sted for several ve • ■ 
England, and as its inquiries have not yet been completed, it ni.ay be nrekiM I'tl 
this subject alone would, if properly attended to, occupy a large part of the 0™* 
missioners’ time. tjoni- 

By s. 32, the Commksioners are enalded to exercise a control over volu 
charitable associations, The plan contained in the Report with respect to tl ^ 
voluntary associations is very ohsciu-ely indicated ; but .as it is not likely that 
such associations will be formed, this recoimncudation cannot bo expected to "'iJ 
much to the burdens imposed on the Commissioners. ^ 

Lastly, I may mention, tliat by s. 25 it is recommended that “ a him /andh 
established in each dhstrict, and that it be administered according to such reoul 
tions as the Commissioners shall approve.” The Report omits to specify oat of 
what fund the capital to be thus advanced in loans is to bo provided ■ arid there 
foreitnmybe expected that tliis branch of the Commissioners’ duties would nl!.! 
prove a sinecure. ” 

The Boards of Guardians are to be elected by the rate-payers ; rate-pavers 
being “ all proprietors of houses or lands within tlie district, and all lessees and 
occupiers thereof" (s. 17). These Boards of Guardians, if established all over 
Ireland, would become most important and useful nnmicijial bodies ; and would 
produce the good effect of making the gentlemen and the better class of farmers 
act together. In this manner they would o])orate more widely in diffusing habits 
of business, and in training the people to self-government, than even the nmnicinal 
uofiies in toivns under an imjiroved system. 

The duties of the Ojicers- of Health (viz. apprehending vagrants, and nassinff 
paupers to the coast) are not ap% described by their name. The Commissioneil 
seem indeed to have adopted this name from a forgott(iii and iuojierative Act for 
the prevention of contagious disease. There seems to bo no sumcient reason for 
not avowing the truth, tliat tliose officers are in fact for the relief of the poor ; nor 
refeiTeiu”'*™***^^^ ®«<-un to be derived from following the provisions of the Act 

JimshMirridand. stale whether the relief-districts are to be composed of 

pansies, or whether the Giiardiams are to he elected by jiarishos (s. 17, 18) ■ but 
the Officers of Health are, in conformity with the Act from which their name is 
borrowed, to he elected by parishes (s. 26) . It may be here remarked that, in the 
event ot a l oor Law being iiitrodnced into Ireland, a practicid difficulty will arise 
from the ambiguity of the term “ parish.” A parish in Irelaud is sometimes an 
. ecctesmstMol pansh, .according to the division of the E.stablislied Church. It is 
according to these parishes that the Re|iort of the Commissioiiers of Public Instruc- 
tion IS made ; and it may be remarked that these divisions arc sometimes so small, 
and several have m so many cases been united time out of mind in one benefice, 
t int not only their bomidaries but even their names are often quite forgotten on 
le spo '. Ag.iin, it is sometimes a cioil ^lavish, as laid down in the boohs of the 
baronial collectors. Ihese iiarishos, in some dioceses, differ altogether from the 
ecclesiastical parishes : it is according to these that tile iioimlatioii census is made, 
and they are best kiiowii on tlie spot. Besides these two legal divisions there are 
the Bmimii Catlmhe parishes, winch differ entirely from both ; ami the Unions 
are a re sometimes called and considered single parishes, the parts which compose 
em eing forgotten. The only well-ascertained territorial divisions in Ireland 
ai'e baronies and toanhnds. 

K.ie,. The Commissioners propose two kinds of rahs. viz., national and local. The 
rates are to he charged exclusively on the land (s. 30). The recommendation to 
. e moi gagees pay a portion of the rate would not produce the desired effect of 
relieving the mortgagers, as the former would require n higher rate of interest, or 
IV ou ( ca in Uieir money (s. 30). Half of the e.xponse of emigration is proposed 
to be borne by the general funds of the empire, a quarter by tlm national rate, and 
a cpiaitw by the owners of the lands from which the emigrants remove (s. 21). 

e ominissioners are wholly silent on the subject of aettlement. They recom- 
inend, mclegl, that poor jiersons desirous to emigrate shall apply for tickets to tlie 
Uiiicers oi Health ol their parish; hut they do not state what constitutes a parish- 
ioner ; in other words, what gives a settlement in a parish (s. 26). 



Boards of 
Guardians. 



Officers of health. 



Difficulty as to 



Settlement. 



BoEE..tioM Ota Having now examined in detail the plan of an Irish Poor Law proposed in the 
Commissioneis Report, and stated the principal objections to which it seems to me 
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liable, I shall venture to suggest a mode of dealing with the question which may 
tend to simplify the difficulties and diminish the risks of a measure necessarily both 
. difficult and dangerous. 

The following principle ought, as it appears to me, to be laid down as the basis 
of Poor Law legislation for Ireland, viz., that the systevi of relief, as established 
. hy the Poor Laio Amendment Act in England, should he taken as the model for 
the Irish system, and that no departure from it should he admitted, unless impera- 
^vehj required hy the peculiar circumstances of Ireland. 

The Commissioners have, to a certain extent, kept this principle in view ; and 
they have evidently founded some of their main recommendations upon the En'dish 
system; but they have destroyed the value' of the rule by departing from it uW- 
cessarily. 

The Commissioners, indeed, say ; — “ It has been suggested to us to recommend 
a Poor LaAV for Ireland, similar to that of England ; but we are of opinion that 
the provision to be made for the poor in Ireland must vary essentially from that 
made in England. The circumstances of the two countries differ widely; and 
legislation, we .submit, should Lave reference to cireumstanGes as well ,as to prin- 
ciples.” (s. 2.) It is of no avail for the Commissioners to urge that legislation 
should have reference to circumstances, unless they could show that the circum- 
stances in which Ireland differs from England are those which affect the funda- 
mental piiiiciplcs of the English Poor Law ; and this they have failed in doing, 
paitly, as it ui)pears to nu;, from misapprehending the motives which influence the 
Irish peasantry, iind partly from mistaking the character of the workhouse system 
iu England, and the operation of the English Poor Law. 

The importance of iuIop)ting the principle above laid down seems to me to be 
proved by the following considerations : — 

1. The English system, as administered under the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
has now been put to a severe trial, and has proved eminently successful. Not only 
has it no tendency to encourage pauperism, but it has diminished pauperism where 
it already existed to a 1‘rightful extent. A sj'stem which has stood its ground in 
tlie pauperised state of England must be considered as having passed through 
a niucli severer ordeal than any system could be subjected to in a country of which 
the working population 'was in a healthy and natural state. The ai-giiinent of 
practical success is therefore peculiarly applicable to it, and it is an argument 
■n’hicli all the world can understand. 

2. All dissimilarity botu^oeu the laws of dhferent parts of the same kingdom is 
au evil in itself, and ought, if possible, to be avoided. This principle has been 
acted upon until regard to Ireland, since the Union, in many important matters : 
the assimilation of the linancial and commercial laws, by the abolition of separate 
revejHie boards, union duties, &c., \vas a most important series of measures founded 
ou this pxinci])Ie, 'which liuvo been attended with very beneficial results. It is 
therefore uii evil in itself, not to be incurred except from necessity, to have one set 
of laws for the relief of the poor iu England and another iu Ii-eland. 

3. Iu case of a general agreement of the t-wo systems, the experience of England 
3s applicable to Ireland. Tlie working of the new English system has already proved 
the policy and the imjiolicy of many important regulations ; and the persons em- 
ployed in administering it have accumulated a large store of practical knowledge, 
wliicli would be available to the administrators of a system founded on the same 
principles. This asai.st anee would be the more valuable in Ireland, as it is one of 
the few countries of Europe in which no system whatever, for the relief of the 
poor, has existed. (See ISenior, on F<meign Poor Laws.) 

It may be moreover remarked that, in the case of a connexion of any kind 
subsisting between the Irish and the English Boards, it is highly desirable that 
the laws tidministered by each should have a general affinity. If this was not so, 
the connexion would be merely nominal, and would be rather a hinclerance than an 
assistance or support. 

.4. Lastly, it is a consideration for those ^vho have to justify a measure for an 
Irish Poor Law to the public, and to carry it through Parliament, that the prin- 
ciple suggested is simple, definite, defensible, and intelligible, and that it furnishes 
“ fixed point of reference. Whereas, if reasoners oa .this subject treat the question 
“s a res Integra, without regard to existing legislation, they launch into a boundless 
ocean of debate, and difficulties, and rival plans, and speedation. 
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Taking, then, tliis principle as our basis, we may begin by assuming that the 

machinery in- Ireland shall be nearly the same as in England, viz., Commissionere 
Assistant Commissioners, and local Boards of Guardians ; as, indeed, is recom- 
mended in the Report. 

In the next place, it seems to me essential that relief aliould he administersd 
only m the workhouse, and that the workhouse should he o})en to all classes of ike 
population. 

It would be needles's for me here to rojteat the arguments as to the extreme 
danger of dispensing with the workhouse, which have been already advanced ia 
the examination of tlie Commissioners’ recommendations. It will-be sufficient 
shortly to recapitulate the chief heads of them. 

1 . The withholding of the right to relief from a part of the population would be 
a powerful and perpetual incentive to im})osture and immorality, and would create 
a new class of evils peculiar to tliis kind of poor law. 

2. Even if it were possible, in practice, to exclude the alde-bodied 'from relief 
it would not be desirable, as Ireland cun never be traucpiil until the jieasaiit feels 
that he has some third alternative besides laud and starvation, which a right to 
relief can alone give liim. 

3. It would be extremely dangerous to offer relief to the impotent classes 
without a test of destitution ; and, if a test of destitution is apjdied to them, there 
is manifestly no reiison for not applying it to tlie rest of the poj)ulation. If relief 
is offered to the able-bodied the ivorkhouse is manifestly indispensable. 

As to the millions who it is alleged will crotvd into the Irish W'orkhouses, there 
is no sufficient reason for being scared by the estimates of the Commissioners. As 
I have not seen the tables to which they refer (Appendix H.), I am uuable to 
examine the grounds of their conjecture ; but it is an obvious remark that they 
make no allowance for the effect of emigi'ution. hloreover, if the workhouse 
system were gradually introduced, as has been the case in England, it u-ould be 
impossible that there should be a simultaneous claim for relief from 2,385,000 
persons out of a population of less tliau 8,000,000, as the Commissioners expect. 

It ought not to be overlooked that the workhouse system, as proposed by the 
English Commission of Poor Law Inquiry, ivas in a great measure liable to pre- 
cisely the same objection as that now urged against its applicability to Ireland. 
“ In some of the soutlieni and eastern counties, it might have been said, half the 
able-bodied labourers are on the rates : how will it be possible to build workhouses 
large enough to contain them all?” This opinion has indeed prevailed since the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act. ” It may be right to dwell on the 
subject of able-bodied pauperism at some length,” says Mr. Power, in liis Report 
for 1835, “ since there are many persons who, admitting the peidect success of the 
workhouse system in isolated cases, doubt the efficacy of its operation oji an exteiided 
scale. This distrust is founded for the most part on an exaggerated belief of the 
amount of surplus agricultural labour existing in some of the southern counties of 
Eudaiid.” {Poor Law Peport for 1835, p. 229.) 

When the Poor Law Commissioners commenced their operations they anticipated 
that a much larger number of persons would require room in workhouses than have 
in fact become inmates of them. 

They began by building workhouses for five or six per cent, of the population; 
they have since, in most eases, found it sufficient to allow for one per cent. Some 
of the spacious workhouses, built at the outset of their proceedings, are nearly 
unteniiuteli. What per centage of the population it may be requisite to allow for 
in Ireland can only be determined by experiment ; but ten per cent, would probably 
be a very high estimate, which supposes accommodation for 800,000 persons, and 
not 2,385,000, as calculated by the Commissioners. 

Some persons are of opinion that if, by the assistance of a Poor Law, au improved 
mode of cultivation u’as introduced into Ireland, employment for nearly all the 
existing population could be found upon the soil. \^^ith every disposition to believe 
that the statements sometimes made, as to the redundancy of laborn’crs in Ireland, 
are exaggerated, I am unable to assent to this sanguine opinion. There is no doubt 
that an improved system of husbandry and a cultivation of waste laud would lew 
to an increase of enjployment ; but the numbers of the Irisli peasantry are in 
general too great for the whole of them to be employed under any mode o 
managing the soil which can now be brought into practice. On this subject we 
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tlie valuable testimony, of tlie intelligent Assistant Commissioners, who 
jjiquii-ed into tbe state of ugriculturo for the Irish Board. 

Speaking- of the Barony of Carbery, in the County of Sligo, the- Rev. Charles 
Olarke says : 

« From the foregoing observations, it may readily be inferred that there is room 
for great improvement in the agrieulture of the district, and that much additional 
labour and capital^ might he advantageously employed on the lands already under 
cultivatiou; much is recpiired to he expended in draining and in bringing the land' 
into a better state of tillage. But altiiough this vi'o.uld afford considerable employ- 
ment for a certain period, it must not be concluded it would prove a constant 
source of labour to the existing jiopulation. In the parish of Drumcliffe, for 
instance, there are nearly 14,000 souls, coiivsisting of those employed in, or depen- 
dent on, agriculture ; ami on a surface of 10,800 Irish acres, or 18,000 English 
acres, this will give seven ])ersoiia to nine English acres, a hu’ge portion of the 
parish al the same lime being mountain land. 

" The number of males above twenty years of age, employed in agriculture as 
occupiers or labourers, is nearly 2,500, or one to every seven statute acres. The 
Assistant Commissioner is acquainted with no system which is adopted in Euo-Iand 
that could furnish constant and ])rofitablc employment in that proportion. In'some 
of the best and mpst cultivated farms tbere, five men to the hundred acres is 
reckoned a very large cmployimmt, and far more than can usually be found ; where 
improved impleinonts are in use, lour men might be stated as tlie more correct 
criterion. Tim former of iIk'kjs however, would occupy a little more than one-thhd 
of the population requiring labour. 

“ It may be pro])or to stat(j that a greater number of labourers would be neces- 
sary here than in England, a.s from the lowness of the wages, and the inadequacy 
of the food, u man does not ])crfonn the same quantity of work in a given time as 
would be expechid from him there. In tins district, during harvest, eight men are 
rc(juired to reap an Irish acre of wheat and oats in a day, while two more -would 
be wanted to hind it. In England three men would he expected to reap the same 
extent in that time, and to bind it and put it into stocks into the bargain. It is 
probable, however, that the latter would receive nearly four times as nmcli for their 
day’s labour as tlie former, and of course would afford a very different diet. 
Making allowances on this account, still.it appears that a syslcin of English lius- 
landry, if pursued on such a sculu as is usual in well-cultimted districts, wmld be 
perfectly viudcrjuate to furnish sirfficient labour. It is only by a system of small 
farms, canned on almost exclusively by spade husbandry, that any approach can. 
be made tou’ards proidiling constant employment for so dense a population as that 
of the pai'ish of Dnmicliile. It will ajipear from what has been adduced in evi- 
dence that, with the (ixception of the northern part of the barony, so little bog 
remains unreclaimed, that the landlords are very tenacious of its use,” — {Irish Poor 
Report, App. E., p. 3G8, 369.) 

Mr. Gislionie, another Assistant Commissioner, says, of- the Barony of Coshlea, 
hr the County of Jjimerick : 

“ Labour is at the usual low price of per day, and there is in every season 
except harvest, and for a short time in spring, a great superabundance of men to he 
lured; the number of labourers employed by the farmers much exceeds what is 
required on the same extent of land in Great J.5ritain, as is the case unh^ersally in 
the south of Ireland. 

“ It is difficult to point out' any particular farms on which u certain number of 
hbourers are said to be employed on any staled quantity of tillage land, as there 
are no fanners in this district who plough largely, but from the accounts given by 
several occupiers of mixed farms, the labourers employed cannot he far from one 
Ean to every seven statute acres ploughed, and one to every twenty-five or thirty 
^es in grass; tliis is very considerably more than are required on lands in Great 
Bntain, where the labour on ploughed land varies acconliiig to the nature of the 
twl from twelve to twenty acres each man.” — (Ibid., p. 406.) 

. With regard to the Barony ofDecies without Drum, County of Waterford, Mr. 
states : 

‘ The improved agricultural system of Cheat Britain must be expected rathax 
^reduce than to extend the present labour expended on land, by the introduction 
jmore method and. machinery. 
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" Many of the fanners in the barony say they employ one man to every six or 
eight statute acres under the plough. That is certainly consi(leral>ly moi'e than is 
wanted in Great Britain, and could only be afforded where labour was at a very low 
price. This expenditure may be averaged at £1. 5s. per acre, and the same labour 
in England -^vould cost from £3 to i'4, independently of work done by horses 
which is a greater outlay than any moderate land could repay. It -would require a 
most intimate acquaintance with the iigriculture of each country to point out accu- 
rately how the different amounts of labour are caused and expended ; but it is more 
easy to see that an increase of employment cannot be expected to be created in 
Ireland by tbe introduction of improved agricultural systems (independently of the 
work which would be required l)y drains, fences, and buildings), to enable tlie laud 
geneudly to be occupied to the greatest profit.” — {Ibid., p. 414.) 

Mr. Gisborne also observes of the Barony of IMiddlethird, in the same county ; 

“ Considerable employment for lal)our may be found in draining the large pieces 
of wet ground that ai-e scattered through the barony, and -whicli are in many cases 
of first-rate quality. This vvork and the construction of better fences and stone 
walls appear to offer the only large new field for labour, which farmers \vith skill 
and capital would open. At present more labour is eertuiuly used here per acre on 
tillage-ground than an English farmer employs. One man to every six or eight 
statute acres ploughed is stated by fanners to be reijuircd here ; this is more,"by 
one-kilf at least, than is used in Great Britain.”— p. 416.) 

In addition to this evidence it is to he remembered that the effect of the clmiwe 
from the old cottier husbandry in Scotland to -flie prewnit improved system was 
attended with an ejection of many peasants from their holdings, with the demolition 
of cottages, and the pressure of l.lie country population into towns. The following 
statement of Mr. John Tait, a Glasgow operative, expbiius this subject : — 

“ A large part of the population of Glasgow consiats of Scotch from the Low- ' 
lands. Taking Glasgow as a centre, there 5u-e persons -who have come to it from 
all sides within a cheuit of sixty miles ; my father orugiiially came from the Lothians 
and had Ijeen a country farmer ; he was driven out by the improvements in fann- 
ing, became a mechanic, and settled iii Glasgow ; most of my acquaintances either 
were born in the coimtiy, or their parents came directly from the country, When 
the extinction of small farms took place, and the cotters were driven in from their 
agricultural and pastoral employments, they first collected in villages, and then 
gradually inclined to the large to-ums, especially to Glasgow, from the Lothians. 

There are fe^v persons you meet ^vitll in Glasgow Avho can say 

that their fathers were born in the to-wn.” — {llepurt on Irish in Great Britain, 

App., p. 118.) 

Alleged difficulty of Another difficulty which the Commissioners raise is the probability of resistance 
in\?lrish wl? insubordination among tbe inmate.s of an Irish workhouse. It is a very obWous 
house. remark that the Irish are disorderly ; and in considering the objections to a -work- 

house this one could not fail to occur. But it does not at all follow, because the 
Irish are prone to disturbance wdien they are excited by altercation and drinking, 
that they are therefore hard to manage in a public institution. I remember being 
informed in 1834, when visiting the Liverpool -workhouse, that the Irish inmates 
were remarkably tractable and obedient. Such also is in general the, character of 
the Irish labourers in Great Britain (See Report on Irish' Poor in Great Briidin, 
p. 30), although they are frequently engaged in “ rows.” The Irish are more 
-violent and irritable, but they are less stubborn, sullen, and self-willed than the 
English. The English paupers, moreover, are far more histidious about their food 
and accommodation in a -tvorkhouse than an Irish peasant, bred up in filth and 
misery, -would' be ; and would he more prone to make complaints on this score. 
Jlr. Fitzhugb, a Liverpool merchant, much concerned in emigration, says: " We 
find it difficult to please an Englishmau or Scotchman, with respect to accommo^- 
tion on board ships, where an Irishman -would be perfectly satisfied. ^ The Ii'ish 
would prefer to be three in a berth, in order to save expense in tbe article of bed- 
ding, while an Englishman will complain if he has not a berth to himself, -y 
Report on Irish in Great Britain, App., p. 34.) It is, moreover, to be borne m 
mind that the English have in most parts of the country been accustomed to a 
lavish and lax system of out-door relief; and that a sudden change to a strict 
system of in-door relief is far more likely to br(?ed discontent and resistance th^ 
the introduction (Jf workhouses where there has been no legal relief whatever. ^ 
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England the workhouse lias taken the place of head-money and the parish pay- 
table ; in Ireland it would take the place of begging and starvation. In England 
if the paupers could destroy the workhouse, they would receive their weekly allow- 
ance ; in Ireland, if they were to hum the workhouse, they would simply go without 
relief. In England whatever you take away by means of the workhouse is so 
niucli pure loss ; in Ireland whatever you give by means of the workhouse is so 
much pure gain. 

It seems to ine that whatever reasons exist for administering relief by means of 
workhouses in England ajiply with tenfold force to Ireland. No means of guard- 
ing against improvidence or deceit would be superfluous iu dealing with the Irish 
peasantry. 

With regard to the workhouse system, there is this immense and undeniable Safety of the work- 
advantage,— are mfe m far as you go. If workhouses ai-e gradually 
built, the worst that can happen is that they "svill cause a certain expenditure of 
money. If many pcoj)le accept relief in them, we may he sure that they need it. 

But once begin a system of domestic relief, and no man can say where it will stop. 

Moreover, where workhouses only swallow up money, out-door relief will demoralize 
a whole population. 

If out-door relief was once begun in Ireland, and it was found (as it would be 
found) to lead to intolerable evils, who shall answer for the possibility of oiirbeino- 
able to retrace our .st(jps ? The dillioulty of retreating from a lax system in Euglann 
has been very great? b\it what would it be in Ireland ? The Commissionei? say 
that Irehnid differs from Eiiglaial, and that legislation ought to be adapted to 
ch'cumstanccs. I am (juitc ready to take the question on this issue, and I aslc, 
wlietlier the circT.imstanccs of Ireland KM^uke less or greater securities for a poor 
law than those of England ? 

The English systeju, however, is not based upon the workhouse alone. It con- English system not 
sists of three parts, viz., tir.st, the woi-khouse ; second, migration to other parts of 
England ; third, emigration over the seas. In the very passage cited by the Irish 
Commissioners Iroin the Rei^ort of the English Commission, as an authority to show 
that the workhouse is not all-sufhcient, it is distinctly stated (as has been already 
remarked) that it is not intended to be all-sufficient in places where there is a local 
redundancy of population, but that means of removing tile surplus labourers must 
be there resorted 'to. The Poor Law Amendment Act expressly provides for this 
purpose, by giving a power to owners and rate-payers to raise money on tiie 
security of the rates for purposes of emigration, under the control of the Commis- 
sioners (4 and 5 Will IV., c. 70, s. 62). 

The remedy of migration from one district to another is not applicable to Ireland, 
as in the few places ^vhere there is no surplus population there is an adequate 
supply of hands. Hut emigration can be employed as iu England in addition to 
the workhouse : only that yvhich in England is partial must in Ireland he made 
general, luid that which iu England is acted on to a small extent must in Ireland 
be acted on to a large extent. 

If emigration is ever to be used on a large scale for draining off the redundant Precautions neces- 
numbers of Ireland, no time ought to he lost in making some preliminary arrange- sa^foranextensive 
meats for receiving tuid disposing of the settlers in the colony- The success of an tfon from irelatuj, 
extensive system of Irish colonisation will mainly depend on the fate of the fii-st 
settlers ; it will not Itc auflicient “ to whistle them down the wiud to prey on for- 
tune.” If large numbers of helpless persons are turned out on the coast of America, 
and left to ■wander about without guide or protector, many of them will inevitably 
fall uito difficulticis ; and those ivill send home such accounts as will deter other 
persons in Ireland from exposing themselves to lilce sufferings. When called on 
to emigrate, they null say that it is^ better to starve at home tlian in Canada. So 
much ■^vilI depend on tlic success of the early Government emigrants, that it would 
be desirable to run no risk at the outset which it is possible by prudence, attention, 
and even by considerable expense, to avoid : if the foundations are well laid, the 
rest will follow. 

The only i-einaining point of importance which need be touched upon is that Settlement by resi- 
^settkment. Here, and here only, it seems to me desirable to depart from the 
English law, and to adopt instead the Scotch settlement of three years indus- 
irial residence. Of all facts, residence is in general the most notorious, and the 
iDost easily proved. A settlement by residence, moreover, greatly diminishes the 
®xpense and vexation of removals. The principle itself is so simple, that it would 
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produce no incbnreuience in tile administration of tbe law to admit a diversil ' 
this respect. ^ ^ 

Lastly, there is an objection to tbe English Poor Law made by the Commi ' 
sioners, that it does not provide sufficient relief at seasons of extraordinary distiesr 
“In England itself, (they say,) when a pressure of distress comes, when there is a 
supply of lahoiu- for which there is not a demand, the Poor Laws afford no adequate- 
guarantee against misery of the most dreadful description.” They then proceed tn 
quote some evidence, shomng the sufferings of the hand-loom weavers of Lanca 
shire in 1896. (s. 4.) 

A measure, however, cannot justly he charged with not producing effects which 
it was never intended to prodtice. It has been oljeotcd to capital punishment 
that it does not put a stop to crime ; as if any punishment could put a slop to crime’ 
and as if aU other punishments would not equally fail if tried by this test. The- 
Commissioners seem in this case to have used a nearly similar argument. ' Poor 
Laws are intended for the habitual relief of ordinary distress ; their machinery is 
not such as to afford support for a whole population at seasons of extraordinary 
oalmnity. It might as well be objected to Poor Laws that they do not make the 
rain fall, or the sun shine ; or to agriculture, that it does not protect us against 
years of scarcity. Extraordinary distress, caused by a failure of manufactures or' 
by a scarcity of provisions, can only be met by extraordinary remedies, such as 
subscriptions for the occasion. It is not desirable that a large addition to the, 
regular poor’s fund should be made at seasons of this kind, inasmuch as the relief 
must he given at the honses of the sufferers, and therefore would be liable to much 
abuse ; and there -would he great temptation to the recipients to continue their 
dependence on the poor’s rate, unless the supply was obviously intended to be merely 
temporary. ^ 

It is not, however, by any means true that the English Poor Laws afford no 
relief m seasons of extraordinary distress, as is shown by the following statement: 
01 cases relieved by the township of Manchester for seven consecutive years. 

1^^ Cuaea Relieved. 

* 1826 

1827 

1828 

* 1829 

1830 

1831 ... 

The distress produced by the panic was felt in 1826 ; and in 1829 the great 
turn-out 01 the cotton-spinners occurred. 

Whenever any temporary and local distress should occur in Ireland from the 
dehciMcy of the potato-crop, the machinery of Boards of Guaidians, and of respon- 
sible Lomnussioners and Assistant Commissioners, would he found extremely con- 
venient tor manapng sums of money which might be given by the Government, or 
raise by general ^subscription, instead, as is no^v sometimes tbe case, of these 
sums being transmitted to irresponsible committees, who waste the finds, or expend' 
thm tor the benefit of persons above the poorest class. 

The mode of dealing with the Irish Poor Law question ivhich I have thus 
ventmed to suggest appears to me to have the three followinir important recom- 
mendations : — or 

Fhst, being based upon the improved English system, it is in harmony with 
exis g legislation, and its administrators can profit by accumulated experience, 
and can rest their operatious on a fixed and recognised basis. 

econ y, the system of the workhouse relieved ly emigi'ation is secure against 
e evils of creating a large mass of pauperism and demoralizing the population. 

0 aras it produces any effect, that effect must be good, viz. the relief oi genuine 
distress, and tlie removal of redundant labourers. Thus much a government caU’ 
lold m Its hands ; it can be sure of controlling the machine, and of directing that- 
maernne to good. By no other system is it possible to do good without incurring 
the risk oi creating enoimous evil. 

^gW.y important that any system of Poor Laws introduced in 
TK f • be suited to a transition from one state of the peasantiy to another.’ 

xnat part of It which is intended to meet the teniporaiy wants of the population- 
ought to be removable without destroying the integrity of the rest. With the schema' 
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reconiineiiiJcd by tlie CoiiiiiiBssioiitirs this is not the case ; foi* wlieu emigration has 
done its work, and has relieved the plethora of the Irish peasantry, nothing remains 
in its stead ; the ahlc-bodied will not he in excess, and yet there will he no provision 
for their relief. The ConmussimicrH themselves say that they “ do not look to 
emigration as an object to be pursued upon an extensive scale” (p. 17). 

Nevertheless, if it is ouly^taken as a temporary measure, there mil be, udien it is 
discontinued, a manircRt iiiatus in their systimi. 

. But in the plan fouiidcul on tlui hlnglish law, the ^vorkhouse, ])eing the keystone 
of the whole, remains ailo.r (unigration has become superfluous. And the rest of 
the system, after tliis tcmixirary assistance has hecn dispensed with, is complete and 
•self-sulEcicnt, and provides an appretpriute remedy for the wants of all classes of 
the poor iwpulation. 

, Lastly, I would In^g leave to exjircjss my strong conviction that any Irish Poor 
Law which do(!s jiot sulmit the principle of redief to all classes of the population 
(diat relief being giui.rded by tlic workliouse) will only l)o a /la/f-mmsure, and will 
consequently l)c liable to all the mischiefs of hali-measures, that they excite expecta- 
tions which they do not satisfy, that they iire indefensible in argument, and place 
their advocate.s on a Ihlse ground, and that they leave the uniin question unsettled. 
Emigratioii may be tri(;d alone ; but an impei-fect Poor Law will sanction the 
principle of redief, and will leave the pressure of complaint, agitation, menace, and 
interest to drive it to its lo.gitimate extent. If events should take this coiu-se, I fer- 
vently pray, but can s<*.arc.(i]y exi>ect, that a Poor LaAV pa.ssed under such auspices 
should be armed with sullicient safeguards to protect property, to stem the coming 
flood of pauperism, and to s!ivc tlu5 landowners from ruin, and the peoi>le from 
demoralization. 



JReeommendationA' of the Commiuionen for the improvement of the Country. 

In the preceding remarks I have confined myself to that part of the Commis- 
sioners’ Report ■which relates to the relief of the poor. The Report however con- 
tains recommendations on other subjects, viz. on tlie redemption of tithes, on spirit- 
drinking, and on the improvement of the country. 

The subject of the redemption of tithes cannot he disposed of in the summary 
manner iu ^^'llich it is discussed in the Report (s. 36) ; and as this is not the place 
for a detailed investigation of this thorny question, I shall pass it over in silence. 

"V\^ith regard to tin; <juestion of spirit-drinking, it is admitted to be a prevailing 
evil in Ireland ; l)ut the Commissioners make no attempt at solving the difficulty, 
and suggest no practiealiic means of diminishing it. (8. 34.) 

. The recommondiitions of the Report on the improvement of the country are 
ponffiined in ss. 5 — 12. pp. 17 — 23. It is unnecessary for me to repeat them. 

They create an extensive and com]>lieated machineiy for improving private pro- 

D hy a forcxid iuterfc.reiic(i of (T()venimeut ComniissioaerB, and by means of 
from the public (ixc.heipier. I shall limit myself to an examination of the 
general principle: oji 'which these rc<‘ommendations are founded. 

Ill acoomi)anyiug a plan furaToor Law with recommendations for the im- pincipie laid_ down 
provement oftho country, the Commissioners have proceeded on the principle that ersithat 
it is the duty of thu aUite to find employment for the 2 '>eople. They have stated this to find empbyment 
principle witli mortv or loss cloariioss in several places. Thus they say in p. 5, forthe people. 
"The difficulty in Indaml is not to make the ubie-hodied work for employment, 
but tojind it jiw/itohly for the many ivho s(>ek it.” In tlic same page they say of 
the workhouse sysloin, that “ it u’ould be regarded by the bulk of tlie population 
as a stratagem for debarring tliem of that right to employment and su})port -with 
jvhich the law jwofessed to invest them.” In p. 8 they say, “We are satisfied 
Jhat enaclinents eiilculal,ed to promote the imiirovement of tlie country, and so to 
extend the demand for free undprofitHhle hihuur, should make essential jiarts of any 
law for ameliorating tlie condition of the poor.” _ 

The Commissituiers have abstained from reeoniniendiug that the able-bodied Jiiis^priStipie!^ 
should have a right to relief, from the fear of admitting so dangerous a principle. 

®ut in thus asserting the duty of the state to find employment for the people they 
have inculcated a doctrine far more, dangerous, and far more opposed to all sound 
ri.ews of political economy. In so doing they would establisli a principle not to 
be found in tlic English Poor Law, the perilous excesses . of which they seek to 
mitigate. " The law of England (they say indeed truly) requires that ami 
^pport shall be found for all able-bodied persons wlio may from time to time be 

D 2 
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out of employment.” (S. 2.) The law of Engiaud doul>tless gives both work and 
support to the able-bodied pauper, but it does not give work without suddo t 
The support is the substance, and the work is the incident. The law gives^suV 
port to tlie necessitous ; and, in order that its gifts may not be abused, it require 
that the person relieved be set to work; i <?. according to the present law that 
relief be administered only in workhouses. The English hw in its most corruut 
and abusive _ state never viewed “ setting to work” iii any other light than as a 
condition of relief ; nor did it ever lor a moment admit the ]>rinciple that Govern- 
ment was to improve the country in order to increase the demand for labour. 

The offer of relief to the entire community may (a.s I have attempted to show') 
be made mth. perfect safety, even under, tlm most iuifavoura]>Ie circumstances if 
protected with effectual guarantees; but I ctiu conceive no possible state ’of 
things, no limitation or exception whatever, which 'would make it safe for the 
state to undertake the general improvement of the country with the view of em- 
ploying the people. 

. The Commissioners in proceeding to explain their plan, say : “ Having im- 
provements in the lands of Ireland immediately iu contemplation, it appears to us 
that the laws which form the constitution of the Hedibrd Level Corporation in 
England, afford principles of legislation directly suited to our purpose. They 
enforce improvements in properUj k the expense of the property improved. We pro- 
pose to do the same thing.” (S. 5.) The principle here laid down is applicable to 
cases where all property is threatened with some great evil, which can only he re- 
sisted by a jointeffort. Individual proprietors are luialdeby amcre voluntary asso- 
ciation to act witli sullicient energy, consistency, and steadiness; or they have 
separate interests which they ]mrsue to the injury of the gent;riil Aveal, Hence in 
order to insure the maintenance of the dykes of Hollamb or the l)anks of the Po, 
tlie Adige, and other rivers of Lombardy, the interrereiice of the Govermneiit is 
not only justifiable, but even indispensable. A succession of proprietors would 
never act with sufficient concert and regularity to kcej) in repair a long line of 
^hankments.. The case ot the Bedford level is pr(xisely similar to these. The 
Bedford level is a large tract of ground, extending into six counties, and contain- 
ing between 3 and 400,000 acres, ol which the surliico is so low, that at one time 
It was not only in great part a fresh-water morass, but it was also liable to incur- 
Vr ^ cojppany of undertakers (at the head of which was the Earl 

nKAAn ^™^ attempted in 1649 the draining of this district, on condition that 
95,000 acres ot the reclaimed land should be allotted to them ; aud having suc- 
ceeded they were incorporated by a Charter of Charles II. in 1 664. “ The. Cor- 

poration is erapou''ered to impose and levy taxes for the preservation of its land, 
and. lor uphoUbng tiie ways, passages, rivers, cuts, draius, banks, &c., throughout 
the level, which are also the property of the Corporation.” (Penny Cyclopaedia, 
article Bedford Level.) \ : s e > 

The circumstances of the Bedford level are exactly those in which the interfer- 
ence ot some general compulsive agency is desirable. Individual proprietors are 
too iporant, too short sighted, too jealous, too Ihithless, too distrustful, too selfish, 
and too gripping, to combiue togctlier for the maiiiteiiauce of an extensive and 
complicated system of drainage over a large ti-act of country, which iu its natural 
sue would be under water. Symptoms of the mischievous working of private 
interest are perceptible in the history of the Bedford level itselfi Several irrup- 
tions 0 the sea occurred near Wislieach in the 13tli century : the inluibitauts were 
rc eicd to the sea-banks, but the -work was inefficiently performed. We 
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1 p ot ichtield, diverted the course of the Nene, and obstructed the navigation, 
in order that he might drain his own manor of Coldham.” 

+1 . \ 1 • canals, and other means of communication is also analogous, 

tlioagh the object here is not to avert evil, but to do good. Individuals cannot be 
penc e upon to make roads through their own land ; and therefore the Govern- 
ment takes the construction of roads out of their bauds, and taxes them for this 
purpose. n short, to use the words of the Commissioners, it “ enforces improve- 
ments in property at the expense of the property improved.” 

me pnnciple therefore laid down by the Commissioners is one which has long 
been known and acted upon in Ireland, as Avell as in all other civilized countries, 
las been acted on -with limitations which are essential to its beneficial effects, 
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acd which the Commissioners have disregarded. These limitations ai-e, that'tlie 
•fforkis useful to the public, and yet that individual proprietors have not a stroucr 
interest to promote it, and sometimes imve a strong interest not to promote it. For 
•example, the benehts of a long lino of communication are too remote, too uncertain, 
and too partial, to induce every proprietor along the line to sacrifice his land, and 
to make and maintain the road for the public good. But a road being for public 
use, the Government properly sb^ps in, and raises taxes and enacts' regulations for 
its maintenance. So the Lomlnu'{l Government is justified in levying taxes and 
making laws for inaiutuining the embaiikmcuts of the Po, luid the Dutch Govern- 
ment for maintaining the dykes ; tlu! advantage to tlie public is great, and the 
incompetency of individuals to contend with the evil is obvious. So if a company 
were formed to drain the Bog of Allen, and were to succeed in their attempt, they 
might justly be incorponi,tii(l, and armed with ]>owers to tax the owners of the 
remimed land for the mainttmance of the cuts and <lrains. But when the Com- 
tnissioners propose that tlndr Board of Improvement should make drains and fences, 
tot for any general purj>ose, but for the advantage of individual estates, that it 
should build model hamlets, and cause cabins to be taken down which may Ire 
deemed nuisances, iluiy plainly lose sight tif the limitations by which the principle 
laid douii by them can alone Ire prevented from producing mischievous effects. 

There is no fixing any jK>iut at which interference of this kind is to stop. If a 
' Government Board is to hwy taxes for making drains and lences on property not 
Sufficiently drained and I'eneed, why is it not to enforce other improvements in a like 
manner ? Why is it not to say to this man, “ You do not practise a proper suc- 
cession of crops; wo will mana.ge your tillage ground for you;” to that man, 

“ you do not understand the management of cattle and dairies ; wc will take yoim 
grass laud in our hands.” This schemo of the Government managing everything 
for individuals is very captivaling and plausible at first sight ; but it invariably 
euds by producing lethargy and helplessness in the people, and by counterworking 
tte very end which it is intended to j)romote. 

The Commissioners pro[)Ose that, in order to bring waste lands in Ireland into 
cultivation, “ such main drains and roads as may be required in or through them 
shall be made by the Board of Works, which, in consideration thereof, shall have 
an allotment of a {‘crtain part of each waste made to it in trust for the public.” 

They also recommend that the sums required for draining an'd fencing shall be 
advanced by the Boiird of Works, who are to be empowered to repay themselves 
the principal and interest at 5 per cent, by a rate levied on the property (s. 6). 

According, therefore, to the Commissioners’ plan, all the risk of these attempts at 
improvement is to fall cm the public; if an attempt to reclaini a bog fails, or if 
it consumes more than the value of the fee-simple of the land, the public, and not 
an individual, is the loser. Now, in the Bedford level, (to which the Commis- 
eaonei-s appeal as !i case in point,) all tlie improvements have been made by private 
speculators ; not a shilling has ever bcitn contributed by tlic public. Tlie Bedford 
level has been I’ticlaiinod by a private comjiany, (at the head oi which were the 
Earls and Dukes of Bedford,) who, in onler to enable them to maintain them w'ork, 
have received from the pnl)Uc a right of taxing those more immediately benefited 
by it. This conqiany ivS, in this respect, precisely analogous to a bridge, or canal, 
or railway company, who receiver a riglit to levy tolls upon the public. The money 
rwsed by the Bedford .Level (lorjioratioii eorresponds exactly to the toll collected 
on Waterloo )3ridg(s or on the Paddington Canal. It is a work made for the 
public-benefit by private speculator.s, who are authorized to levy a fixed tax on tlie 
public for the use of it. 

The- parallel, thereibre, which the Commissioners seek to establish between their 
plan and the Bedford' hwcl fails in' two essentijil points. 

,l~The Idedford level ivas improved by private speculators, udiereas the Com- 
missioners recommend that Ireland should be improved by adwinces of public money. 

2.— The Bedford Level Corporation are authorized to levy 'taxes for the niainte- 
nance of ivorks 1)y which the public directly benefit, and which private interest 
would be iusulHcient to maintain : whereas the Counnissioners recommend that 
a Government Boiu-d in Ireland should levy taxes for purposes by which the 
public ivould not directly benefit, and ivliich private interest would be suffi-cient to 

accomplish. 

As the fuudameiibil principle of this system seems to be unsound, it would be /JJSv 

superfluous to examine its details : I will only add a statement of the several parts ing the country .j 
Cl the machinery by which the Commissioners propose to carry it into effect. 
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Probable result of 
the ComniissioneTs’ 
plan of improve- 
ment. 



Government ought 
not to interfere 
directly. 



Improvement of the 
land in Scotland. 



1 . — ^Board of Improvement, consistiuff of a President and Vice-President, havin? 
suitable salaries, and of such other members iis shall be named with them/ ® 

2. — Court of Revietv and Record, consisting of the President and Vice-Presidenf 
of the Board of Improvement, ami two Judges of the Courts of King’s Bench 
Common Pleas, or Exchequer, with power to hear and determine matters con. 
nected with improvement, and to act with or without a jury, and to direct issues of 
fact where it may tliink proper. 

3 . — Commissioners to make a survey, valuation, and partition of any waste Iand§ 
ill Ireland ; to be appointed by the Board of Improvement. 

4. — Local Commissioners for draining and fencing ; to be a Court of Record, 
and to hold sessions : appointed by the lioard of Improvcimmt. 

5. — An engineer named for eveiy district by the Board of Works. 

. Tlie duties of the Board of Works would also be considerably increased, and aa 
addition to their establishment would be required. 

An useful suggestion is made by the Commissioners for the separation of th§ 
financial from the criminal business of the Grand J ury, and the election of what 
they term a “ fiscal Board” for each county, (s. 11.) 



If any such plan of managing private property by a public authority as that 
recommended by the Commissioners were adopted in Ireland, it seems to me that 
one of two results would inevitably follow. ]<lither the measure' would be nearly 
inoperative, and the duties of the diiferent public ollicers would be little more than 
nominal, or it would lead to a lavish and unguarded expenditure of public money* 
If the details of tlie measure were so arranged as to afford sufficient security to the 
public, and if the Board of Works were cautious in their advances, few attempts 
would probably be made, as in cases which offered a fair prospect of a return, 
private speculators would be ready to come forward. The very magnitude of the 
plan, and the friction which in practice sometimes impedes the working of had 
measures, would alarm and embarrass the Board of Improvement and their different 
agents and affiliated Commissioners. After a few years the patience of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer would begin to be exhausted; and the Board of Improvement 
would perhaps not ]je severely chided if they followed their natural disposition of 
converting their office into a sinecure, and if they amused the people with prospects 
and hopes, and model hamlets and farms, and other agricultural playthings, not 
quite so expensive as draining all the bogs of Ireland. If on the otlier hand the 
public interest was insufficiently guarded, and if private individuals found that they 
could improve tlieir estates at the national cost, the same effect would be produced 
as by a lax system of Poor Laws ; the frauds and the jobbing would be endless, 
and -would assume so many and so subtle forms as to elude the most keen-sighted 
and upright public officer, even if we were justified in expecting that these quali- 
ties would be universally found among the iMu-sons u'ho would be employed inlaying 
out the public money upon the properties of Irish landowners. 

, A Govermnent can only, as it seems to me, attempt to accelerate the improve- 
ment of the soil by indirect means. In this, as in most other cases connected with 
the material part of chdlization, its functions arc simply negative ; it can do no more 
than remove obsta<;Ies to amelioration, and suffer a society to proceed unchecked 
in its natural career of advancement. All attemjits to give a positive onward 
impulse to the creation of wealth may be expected to turn out like the efforts of a 
paralytic man, whose limb moves in a contrary direction to his will, (jovernment, 
in my opinion, cannot interfere more directly Ibr the improvement of land in Ire- 
land than by a well-guarded Pour Law. If tlmt sbould be found to produce the 
effects whicli I have ventured to antici])ate of it ; if by draining off the redundant 
population, and by offering a lUiiintenivnce to the r(^st, it removed that desperation 
Avhicli gives rise to the IVlut'.'boy system, and thus made the landlords the mastert. 
of their own property ; we might ex]>ect that the spontaneous working of private 
mterest, now repressed by fear and insecurity, >vould lu-iug about the changes whicfl 
the Comniissioiiers vtiinly iiope to compass by the .'igeuey of boards of improvement 
and Government engineers. 

Clianges in the habits, character, and knowledge of a udiole generation of culti- 
vators cannot he expected to take place with ease or ■^vith rapiditv ; but a compans® 
of the iinprovement in the Scottish mode of husbandry duaiug the last fifty or sKty 
years might justify sanguine hopes as to the possibility of effecting much m Ir^ 
land, even in a single lifetime, if the causes which now retard the progress oi agn 
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culture there could be removed. About the middle of the last century the Scotch 
system of farming was rude in the eKtreme ; the land was generally undrained and 
unfenced, and covered with stones, heath, weeds, and brashwood. Agricultural 
implements were of the clunrsiest description; the culture was laborious, unskilful 
and expensive, the return small and precarious. By the efforts of enlivhtened pro ’ 
prietors, by the proper application of capital, and by frugality on the part of the 
tenants, a better system was gradually introduced, and the land was cleared .and 
improved. This great change has been effected rather by the judicious application 
of small savings than by any large expenditure of capital.* The poverty of Scot- 
land was, we know, proverbial in the last century : " A heggarly Scotcliinan ’’ was 
a standing epithet of reproach with Johnson and other haters of Scotland. Yet 
these beggarly Scots have by silent but steady miprovement converted a land of 
heath and stone and morass into a productive agricultural district, in which as 
refined a system of fanning prevails as is followed in any part of the world. All 
this has been done by a poor people, with striking disadvantages of soil and chmate 
hy their own unassisted efforts, and without any Boards of Improvement, or Com- 
missioiiers of fencing and draining, and still more without any advances ’of public 
money. ^ 

(Signed) 

GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 



• Any person inclined to follow up this subject will find an accurate and most interesting account 
of the improvement of Scottish agriculture in Robertson’s Rural Recollections. Irvine, 1829. 
Robertson was a farmer and land-agent, and lived in different parts of Scotland. 'ITie book has been 
brought into notice by Mr. M‘Culloch in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Since the remarks on the Irish Poor Law Question have been ■jvritteu I have 
received from Dr. Kay, the Assistant Commissioner for Suffolk and Norfolk 
a communication on tu'o points connected with the working of tlie Eno-lish Law* 
on which I had asked his opinion. His statements support so strongly the views 
which I had ventured to express on the sul)jects in question that I am anxious to 
subjoin his entire letter, which supplies iiKJts aiul. oiiservations not within the 
compass of any liiit a person actimily concerned in the achniuistratioii of the new 
English Poor Law. 

At the same time I will avail myself of this opportnuity to add a few remarks 
on the probable effects of the Commissioners’ plan for Ireland, of relieving the 
impotent poor without the wprkhouse, and of excluding the able-bodied from the 
right to relief. 

The Commissioners have made a very formhlahle estimate of the numbers of 
poor who w'ould require relief in Ircl.-md if the right to relief was made general, 
and if the workhouse system was introduced (sec Ucmarks, p. 7). They have not* ’ 
however, estimated, or furnished any data for estimating, the uuinbers of the 
impotent poor who would require out-door relief, according to the plan which they 
have themselves proposed. 

If relief is offered to any class of the la])ouring ])opulation, in an acceptable form, 
it may be expected that a very largo portion of such class will obtain it, either on 
just grounds, or by fraud, or by sell-induced destitution. This tendency will he 
the stx^onger in proportion as the class is naturally helpless, and as the general 
condition of the poor in the given country is necessitous. The natural helplessness 
of the class avHI take au'ay tlie feeling of shame at living on the public boiuity: 
the general misery of the poor will induce them, as far as possible, to throw off 
the burden of maintaining tlxeir relations. Hence it appears to me that, if out-door 
reliei is offered to certain chisses of the impotent in Ireland, ive must expect that it 
will be claimed by nearly all the members of such classes who belong to the poorer 
orders. 

II this apprehension is admitted to be well grounded, the number of impotent 
poor claiming out-door relief in Ireland may be expected to be vei*y great. 

By a table of mortiility, calculated by Mr. Rickman, on nearly 100,000 persons 
buried in Essex in a series of seventeen years, it appears that, out of 5,643 adults 
(that is, persons above twenty years of age), 2,670 are above sixty, 2,212 above 
sixty-five, and 1,672 above seventy. — (Comp. Popnl., pp. IG, 17.) So far, there- 
fore, as the mortality ol Essex may be taken as a guide to that of Irclaud, it follows 
that niore than half the adult population arc above .sixty, more than a tliird above 
sixty-five, and more than a fourth above seventy.^' If to the aged we add the sick 
poor, and their fumiliea, who are to be ^ujxplied with food, the widows w'itli children, 
the orphans and foundlings, and the “ casually destitute” (however these words 
may be construed), we may, I tliink, infer that at least 30 per cent, of the 
population will be in the receipt of ont-door relief. 

Now, under a workhouse system, even if the able-bodied iirc included, it seems 
to me veiy improbable that reliei •will be required by more tlnin 1 0 per cent., of the 
population (see Remaiks, p. 22), and very ■i)robablo that it W’ill not be required by 
more than 5 or 6 per cent. 

The following facts may be added to those mentioned in page 16, in proof of the 
assertion -that the workhouse deters the impotent not less tlian the able-bodied from 
applying for relief. 

Before the passing of the Poor Law Amendinent Act the parish of Cookbam 



^ Q^^etelet’s table (Sur P Homme, loml I.. 
5d,460 persons alive at twenty : 

27.272 are alive at . . 

22,462 , , 

17,017 

11.273 



p. 161), calculated 



lor 



sixty. 

sixty-five. 

seventy. 

seventy-five. 



3, . . . . . seveni; 

Itie annual mortality of Belgium is one in 43 (ibid, p. 136) 
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WHS dispaupcrised by means of a wortbouse. Mr. Whately, the rector and tile 
aiitbor oi the reform, describes as follows the effect produced on some of the ao-ed 
poor by tlio stoppage of the out-door relief: — ® 

“ Has there been any reduction in tlie allowance to the widows and elderly 
persons who live out of the house? — Yes, a very considerable one; two-thirds of 
the w'hole amount. 

“ Xhit has not this been productive of severe suffering ?— No, not at all • because 
many of tbein bud friends wdio could assist them, and all had the option of beiuff 
received into the house, where their food would have hem of a letter descripiiot 
than thei/ had ever been neeuaimued to. In proof that most of them liad resources 
from the assistance of their friends, I need only adduce the fact that 36 aged 
persons were jilaced upon the reduced allowance, of whom two only have been 
received into the workhouse, and those two from circumsUmees of helpless infirmity 
wiiicli would have rendered the measure necessary had tlie ])rofuse allowance con- 
tinued.” (Poor .Law Report, Appendix A., Part 3.— Mr. Chadwick’s Report.) 

It may be observed that the above evidence affords an incidental confinnation of 
the assertion made above (]). 9), that the. efficacy of the workliouse system does 
not depend upon diet. 

The following illustrations of the same point are furnished to me by hlr. Tuffnell, 
the Assistant Cominissiouer for Kent: — “ Whenever,” he says, “old and infirm 
people are to be removed from an old workhouse to one of the new buildings, we 
ahnost invariably find that one-lialf of them refuse to go, but manage to support 
themselves out. The new ivorkhouses are far more comfortable, according to the 
testimony <if the aged tliemsclves, than the old ones ; therefore the only drawback 
is the restraint. Take the following workhouses, which contained, at the time of 
the removal, none but old ami infirm:- — 





n the Housd. 


Would remove. 


Would uot remove. 


Beal workhouse 


160 


116 


44 


Whinghani ditto 


47 


11 


36 


Ash ditto 


52 


22 


30 



“My note-book contains the following anecdote: — ^I\Iy wife (said a guardian 
of the JIlean Union) asked an old woman who had come out of the Blean work- 
house, how she liked it : she said she was very well treated, and she liked it very 
well, hut that she was not allowed to go out ; that she was better off than in the 
old ■workhouse, ^vhere she had been before, in her living and accommodation, but 
she did not like the confinement.’ ” 

With regard to the out-door relief of the aged, it shoiild be observed that it ope- 
rates not only on those who are actually old, but on those w'ho look forward to 
becoming old ; that is, on the able-bodied. Relief to the impotent may thus pro- 
duce imjirovideuce and recklessness among the whole population. The beneficial 
influence of the workhouse is to be traced, not so much in its dircei as in its indirect 
effects. The \\'orkhouse not only deters poor persons from applying for relief, but 
it also induces perso?]s not now [loor to take measures for preventing them from 
having occasion to aj)]>ly for relief hereafter ; it reduces not only the actual, but the 
jiofinible number of pau]>erK. If the man "^yho has saved money, or prospered by his 
own good (•omluct, is to he no better off than be who has squandered and ultimately 
come'" on the jiarish, who will save? By making relief disagreeable you induce 
the able-bodied man to lay by against sickness and against old age ; and even if he 
can save nothing, still a good character is the best title to voluntary charity; 
^vliereas a man of had character mnat he relieved from the rates, and the work- 
house is the only means of preserving the proper gradation bet\yeen him and the 
well-conducted man. If we look only at the momentary effect of the workhoUse, 
that of driving tho.se who can "work to work now, its benefits, though great, are 
limited to the' individuals operated on, and bear about the same proportion to its 
veal advantages as the reformation of the single criminal does to the effect of his 
punishment "on society. If relief is given on easy terms to the aged, the able- 
bodied will constantly act on the conviction that all provision against the evening 
of life, whetlier of money or of good character, is superfluous ; and that, when they 
have reached the period appointed by law, they will at once become the pensioners 
of the state. 

GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 

London, July, 1836. 

E 
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Letter from Ds. Kay to G. C. Lswis, Esq., on the cause of the efficacy of Wtrrichouses, and 
071 the Out-door Relief of the impotent Poor. 

My bear Sir, Croma-, Norfolk, July 1836. 

The experience of the Commissioners of Poor Laws for England and Wales daily deve- 
' lops the efficacy of the workhouse system, in stimulating the poorer classes to avoid depend- 
ent on the parish, by enterprise, industry, and ii-ugality. I have, however, frequently felt 
surprised that persons of intelligence should accept the popular delusion, that this efficacy of 
the workhouse system mainly depends on the meagi’cncss of tho diet provided in those houses. 
The dietaries adopted in the Union workhouses exceed in quantity the ordinary diet of agri- 
cultural labourers, as estimated hy the Commissioners of Inquiry into tho Administration of 
the Poor Laws in England and Wales. The diet is moderate, but not spare ; it is sufficient. 
An experimental trial, which several gentlemen interested in the worlung of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act have instituted, eoneorning the dietaries of tho Union workhouses, has satis- 
factorily established the sufficiency of these dietaries. Tlic Rev. Frederick Calvcit, Rector of 
Whatfield and Chilleswovlh, aii.d Cliairman of the Cosford Union; Mr. Plum, the Clerk of 
that Union, and other gentlemen, declared, after a trial of those dietaries, that they exceeded 
in quantity the average amount of food consumed by them. Mr. Calvert Uieroforc justly re- 
presented to me that what was found, on deliberate trial, to be more than sufficient ibr a 
member of the middle classes, would he at least sufficient to support a labourer in health. 
After a brief period of opposition to all the reg'idalions, the dietaries established in the Union 
■workhouses are not (within the limits of my experience) the subjects of complaint among their 
inmates. 

The dietaries established in the Houses of Industry of tho old incorporated hundreds of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, previously to the interference of tlic Commissioners, were generally 
excessively great. In some instances, however, they exceeded tho dietaries of the Union 
•workhouses by only a few ounces. Thus, while the dietary of most of the Houses of Indus- 
try was 230 ounces of solid food per week, and that of IleekingUam House of Iiulusti-y was 
254 ounces of solid food per week, and the dietary of tho workhouse of the parish of Aylsham 
amounted even to 272 ounces of solid food per week, the dietary of the Gressenhall House of 
Industry was only 16S ounces of solid food, and that of Smallburgh only 1G5 ounces. Were 
the houses of Gressenhall and Smallburgh, on that account, mom applicable as tests of pau- 
perism, than the rest of the Houses of Industry ? Not in any mspcct. They were as attrac- 
tive to the paupers as the rest, and a general offer of a permanent provision in these Houses 
of Industry would have been followed by an almost universal acceptance of l.he offer among 
the applicants for relief. It was equally difficult to persuade paupei-s to leave the House of 
Industry at Gressenhall as to induce them to quit tho walls of tho Heckiugha.m House, the 
dietai-y in the former instance being 168 ounces of solid food per week, and in the latter 
254 ounces. 

From the state of the dietary alone it would have been impossible to predica.tc whether any 
of these Houses of Industry were fitted to be employed as tests of pauperism to any class. In 
some of them (in other respects managed in a superior manner) I found the dietary exces- 
sive. In the Tattiegstone House of Industry, for example, the tliot amounted to 247 ounces 
of solid food per week, yet the internal management was such, that the Directors and Acting 
Guardians had been enabled to offer the workhouse to 140 single men, without tliis form of 
provision being accepted by any of these persons Ibv more than a vci-y limited period. The 
moderation of the dietaries in some of these houses did not prevent their utter failure as tests 
of pauperism. Tlieir excessive abundance, in other instances, was not an absolulo harrier to 
a certain amount of success. 

In i-pgulating the discipline of these houses I was by no means anxiou.s that the dietary of 
the workhouse should be subjected to any sudden and extensive change. On tho contrary, 
my insti-uctions to the Masters were, that they should first set the paupers to work; that they 
should insist on a minute and regular observance of tlu! routine of the establishment; tliat 
the hours of rising and rest, of meals, labour, and religious exercises, should bo scrupulously 
observed, and mariied by the ringing of a bell ; that during meals alienee, ordc)*, and deco- 
rum should be enforced ; that cleanliness of the person and the gi-oatcst neatness of the 
wards and yards should be required ; that at all times of the day the paupers should conduct 
themselves in a respectful and orderly manner; that the Master should be reasonable in his 
demands, but should require prompt obedience, in default of which ho should report the 
pauper to the Board of Guardians. The systematic enforcement of these regulations, com- 
bined with the monotony of the daily routine within the walls, has invariably dispersed a 
large number of the inmates before any change 1ms been ordered in the dietary of the work- 
house. In she Cosford Union, the Board of Guardians, finding how powei'fully this discipline 
operated in creating a*preference for independent industry, pi’occcded to make some hundreds 
of offere of the workhouse before the dietary was reformed. These offers were seldom or 
never accepted.. When to this discipline is snperadded the isolation of men in one yard and 
ward, of boys in another, of women in a third, and of girls in a fourth ; that the workhouse 
inmates are assembled from remote parts of a large Union, and meet chiefly strangers within 
the walls, whereas the members of the family are separated while they reside there ; it will 
be very evident to you that few men would (excepting under the pressure of necessity) sub- 
mit to the conditions of workhouse discipline, even though they were fed on a move abundant 
diet than that of the able-bodied labourer without the walls. I am sure that the diet of 
Union workhouses might exceed that of the able-bodied labourer without destroying the effi* 
cacy of the test. This would, however, be an error in principle, wliich would be followed by 
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ioin« inovilaljli! evils, ami which, from its Injiislice to the able-bodied labourers and rate- 
payers, itwoidd bo scandalous to permit. I only contemplate flic possibility of such an 
arraagcnient theorolically. and for the sake of argument Viewed in this abstract way, I have 
lolicsitation in saying that the dietary might bo increased ivitlloiit a failure of the workhouse 

system. 

I would venture to assort lluit, in llio management of a Master of great activitv, intelli- 
gence, and firmness, tlio most abundant diet ever yet found to e.-cist, in any of the old Houses 
of Industry, would I'uil to induce any eonsiclcrablc number of paupers to remain within the 
walls of a worldiousc. 

Ill order to exhibit the iinportance of a close adherence to the principles in other minute 
points of discipline, and bow nmch the efficacy of the workhouse system depends on sucli 
circumstances, I beg to state a cimmislance wl'iieli recently occurred to me. I had observed 
tliaUhe custom of iierniiltiiig llie paupers to retain in their possession, while residing within 
the nails of the workhouse, boxes, china, articles of clothing, &c., had been perpetuated from 
the discipline of the old Mouses of Industry in some of those Houses which had recently 
been com-eried to Union worklionses. I exjjlained to the Mastei-s that the Union was bouncl 
to provide the pauiiers with clothing, lodging, ami food; that, if this provision was in any 
respect defective, that deficiency was a fit aiibjecl. for complaint to the Board of Guardians, ov 
to the Poor Law CominiH.si(mers ; but that liic paupers were supposed to be destitute per- 
sons, and were not to luivo in their posse.ssion any piroperty while they resided in the Union 
workhouse. I llierefore directed these articles to be taken into the possession of the varioim 
Goveruors, marked with the names of the paupHU-s to whom they resp^cctively belonged, and 
depmsitud in the store-room. In cllecting this change in the Cuslbrd Union workhouse, Mr. 
Plum found consiilcrahle quimtinos of broad secreted in those boxes (showing how abundant 
the dietary is), and likewise soap and other articles, pnirloincd from the workhouse stores, 
which had been used by the paupici-s in the domestic arrangements of the house. On the 
morning alter this cliaiigo twelve able-bodied fcnialo paupiers left, the house, saying they pre- 
ferred labour out of dnors. 

Similar occurrences Imvo taken pilaco aflcr enforcing the locking of the donnitories at 
night, the introduction of u new Ibrni of labour, the requiring silence at meals, &o. &c., 
showing how ranch the efficacy of the entire system depends on these points of discipline. 

The exerapition of any class from llie vdtimate opiovation of the workhouse test will infallibly 
act as a boon on tlic iiicroase of the number of tliosc who will describe tliemselves as belong- 
ing to that class ; it will tluis increase the number of This exemption of a class 

will likewise increase llio number of those who might, by the exercise of care and prudence, 
avoid the calamity of CalUng within the limits of a class piermltted to exist in a state of 
dependence; it will thus diminish the cogency of the motives to industry, frugality, and pru- 
dence, and create and suslaiu iwpT(/oidcnce. 

That the cxempition of a class IVora the operation of the workhouse test, and the substitu- 
tion of out-door roliof to that class, is a boon up^on the increase of improvidence, may be ren- 
dered evident in a few words. If that class be, for example, those who arc aged and infirm, 
the substhiition of llio mif-door allowance for relief in a well-regulated workhouse is, in fact, 
the creation of uu aniuiily fmul for the siip>piort, of old age, which removes the necessity for 
creating, or striving to creati.i, any similar fund by the indcpioiulcnt exertions of the labourei-s 
during their years of ability and activity. It also removes the necessity that ought to exist 
for a lively exercise ofthe charities of life and of filial duties. 

If the exenipvlcd eiass be v'idown with familkn, the substitution of the out-door allowance 
for relief, in a well-regulated workhouse, creates a xoidou‘s\fand, which removes every motive 
to personal exertion on the piurt of widows, and prevents the creation of a loidous' fund by the 
contributions of the lubouvers. 

The same argiiment ajipdios to nn out-door allowance to the sick, and those who are ren- 
dered impotent by disease. The out allowance would • take the pdace of the sick club or 
benefit society, and pn-event, the salutary extension of these clubs. In all these cases, and in 
all others, the subslilulion of out-dom- allowance for reliefj in a well-regulated workhouse, is a 
premium upon impu-tivideiice, ami a himlerancc to exertion for the probable pieriod of need. 

The out allowmiee will also be invariably found to encourage hnposture. It is not piossible 
in practice to discriminiUe between the able-bodied and the impiotent. 

Between ability (o labour aiul inability there arc various degrees and stages in which, 
even by tlic most Kkilfnl invesiigation, conducted by a pirofossional man, it is impossible to 
ascertain what is the aniomil. of iibilily. 

In the pauperised districis, therefore, it has been the common custom among the labourers 
to seek a permanent, allowance, from the pioor-rate, instead of a fluctuating and uncertain 
amount of the wages of labour, on the pilea of partial inability. This plea is often untrue, 
and has greatly diminished in those districts in which the workhouse test lias been brought 
into opcratioti. 

The plea of impotence, or total inability, is an almost equally extensive source of deception. 
My early studies, ami practical acquaintance with medical science, have enabled me to 
expose, before Boards of (Juardians, numerous instances in which die plea of total inability 
i''as_ falsely made. In this way I have, for example, discovered and exposed simdated para- 
lysis of a limb ; the sinndution of un epileptic paroxysm ; the simulation of disease of the 
nsarf or lungs ; or of general and exlreme debility ; all of which impositions have been aban- 
doned under a mode of interrogation which exposed their character, and which issued in the 
offer of the workhouse. 

If the impotent, as a class, were to be exempited from the operation of the workhouse 
system, the number of those who sought relief on this pica, and whose imposture would baffle 
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the most skilrul examination, would rapidly extend. Tho fund for the relief of ' 
would constantly havR to be enlarged, but a great part of the monies thus cmploved^ 
applied to the support and encouragement of imposture. ^ ^ 

In the absence of the workhouse system, and under the encouragement of out alio 
marriages would occur among epileptics, cripples, tfie victims of scrofula, and depravit 
aged ami helpless would confinno lo marry young women, and propagate a miserabl. 
spring, ns they have been found to do up lo this period, and would leave their familvtn » ■ ' 
the legal allowance during a long minority. ^ 

The motives to foresight being williclruwu among those who succeed in bein? includA 1 • 
of impotent, the evils of dependence on the poor-rate will accumulate within thS 

In the introduction of a restrictive mode of relief, amidst the evils of tile allowance system 
It has been my constant practice to inculcate tlie exercise of caution and moderation in th 
efforts of Boards of Guardians (o substiti.itc relief within the walls of a well-regulated’ work 
house, for the pernicious forms of out-door relief which have hitherto prevailed^ It ha. 
easy to mmovc the whole of the out-door relief to the able-bodied males : and amona 
who deemed themselves impotent, exertions have been roused by tho influence of the sYstlm 
which have occasioned a great reduction of the burthens of the rate-payers The class f 
widows with families requires tho application of great prudence and skill, but trreat numbed!! 
of tliose who belong to this class have been induced to put forth creditable exirtions for tlS 
support of their families, which had not before been roused. It is evident that a large nortion 
of this cl^s will ere long lie m a coiuUtioii to support itself without parochial aid thou/rb 
widows with families of children incapable of working may still require relief for a cousidpi. 
able period. «ub.uw- 

The system adopted has been eiilirely protective of those who arc now aged and infirm- 
but among those who are above sixty years of age, and who am still comparaUvelv able! 
bodied, many liave relinquished a state of dependence. ^ 

The nuniber dependent on account of sickness or bodily infirmity will under<ro a more 
rapid diminution from the establishment ol' benefit societies and iiulcpcndcnt medical club.? 

In all these classes an ultimate triumph will be obtained over oxistim*- evils 
riiis gradual prograision is necessary in the correction of so vast an evil as the allowance 
system; but in establishing a system of relief, where no compulsory relief has heretofore 
existed. It would appear to me madness to neglect the results derived from previous expe- 
rience, winch indicates the evils inevitably flowing from tiie administration of compulsirv 
pendLce excepting on terms which render that relief less desirable than inde- 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly and faithfully, 

JAMES PHILLIPS KAY. 



APPENDIX. 



Tt has been thought desirable to annex the following Loiter of Mr. Ti/ff'nell to the Poor Law 
tomvihmoners, in confirmation of the remarks made above h.p. 8— il on the true sanction 
of the fFo'rkhouse System. 

Gentlemen, 3],v^ JV%. 1836. 

T Tt acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the letter addressed by Mr. Plumptree to 
LorclJolm Kussen.iiiwluch a complaint is made that llic mlc of confining the workhouse 
inmates to the precincts of the workhouse is acted upon with cruel rigidness in the county of 
ive.nf., especially as respects the aged paupers. 

T of the i-e^ilations issued by your Board prescribes this strict confinement, yet 

e leve that, when applied to, you have always approved of it; and as I have invariably 
lecommcnded it to Boards of Guardians, I beg to state the reasons that induce me to tliink 
tins restriction of pai’amount importance. 

The great secret of Poor Law Rclbrm, and tlic main object of all the machinery of guar* 
lans, vorkbouws, reliei-ing officers, &c., is to place the pauper in a worse condition than the 
independent labourer; to take every precaution that be who cannot support himself, but is 
supported by the labour of othere, should not be allowed a larger share of tho comforts of life 
than lie who relies solely for maintenance on his own exertions. Tho equity of this object is 
so oh\ ious that I have never heard it questioned by any one ; but I now wish to direct your 
attention to what extent it is attained by the workhouse system of relief. 

we compare tlie interior of a labourer’s cottage with a workhouse, managed according to 
your regulations, we shall find the latter superior to tho former in every point of comfort and 
wnveinence . and in the newly-erectcd workhouses especially, which are universal in East 
^ent, this supenonty is strikingly manifest. The dietary, in spite of the complaints made of 
it, is, l am satisfied, more than the great majority of inmates can consume, and considerably 
Better than is generally obtained by independent labourers in this county. Every requisite of 
bedding, of clothing, of furniture, is supplied in the workhouses, of a quality bwond all com- 
parison better than can be met with in the cottages. The rooms are more cleanly, airy, and 
better built, whilst, instead of the dirty and indecent huddling to«^ether of omces.and persons. 
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as IS the too frctiitMt praolico m lataoai-s divollings, horo each apartmoat has its distinct and 
appropriate nae, Luto ,» one room for s eopmg, another for eating, another for cooWng am 
oteior tvmlnug, &o. If a work house mmate is ill, them is the°hospital ready to il«“e 
him, wdiei-e the heal medteal attondanee is daily, and, if necessaiy, hourly supplied • wl erThe 
B constantly waited upon hy ponsoi.s appo.liled to muse him, and where ei4y article of diet 
! IhiuU ciilculalcsd to liastoii rccovorv, or allevkffi tliA imfn nP 



that tl e phy leian may iimlr calcu aled to hasten recovery, or alleviate the pa?., of disease 
mslaal y and unsparingly given. If he desires moral or religious iustrucllo!i, the Chaulata s 
at hand to impart it ; wllatevor iiniy lie liis persuasion, a iMinistcr of his choice is Immediaielv 

Sokliom'^reB^ ' ^ ‘ ^ ““er be without the 

In short the inmate of n, workhouse are almost froe from Ihoso annoyauees that embitter 
the lues ololhii jnisuiia they liavc no earcs for tllo piTsent, and no anxieties for the future- 
food, clotl uug, heddmp lionse nccoiiraiudatioii, comes lo Utein, without tlionght on their part’ 
as rogu larly and surely as tlie risiug id the, suii. lleucc it is obvious that in all tlio above 
pouiUtho systeniwo Iiavo es ablnshed is wrong; Iho objeot in view of making the pauper 
.orsc off Hail the unlepeudeut ainmrer ,» not attained; and the plague of pauperismVoild 
Wily relnni, were .1 not lor tlio single cmimstanco that the worklTouso imposes restraint, 
mis risti amt is oui solo salegnard against a i-ecurrciico of the evils we have just escaped ; 
should It bo even, parlially ri-movc'd, tho coudition of tlic \vorkl1ous0 inmate is instantfv in 
every point superior to that o[ other lahoiu-ers in an almost irilinite degree ; the houses were 
they hvc times as extensive im they are, would bo filled, the rates would quickly mou4 ap 
and Hie whole country ho as paupurised as before. The coiieluding paragrabli of Mr. Plumi- 
irees letter says, “ I Ins coiiliueiiicnt leads tlio labourers to call the worBiouses prisms, and 
excites Stronu feelings in ihm-^ minds against them.” Were it otherwise I fear they would 
call thcm;;a/«m- (as, with ivli'ninoc to thoir iiaiuil mode of living, they roasoiiablv mio-ht') 
and entertain equally .strung feelings In favour of them. = J Jo;* 

The preceding olmervalimis are iali'iidod lo apply chiody to the aged inmates of the wort- 
houses, as it is with respect to them that the charge of orncKy is principally hronght. I 
am sure however that there is 110 ground Cur complaint ; ami that it is mostly made for them 
not ftytlunn. .1 have Iroqneiiny asked the old paupci-s wdiothcr they ivere in want of aiiy- 
‘V, always, except in one instance, been answered with expressions of satisfaction. 

ihe Last Ashlord workliou.so is just opened, and the miuster replied to my inquiries, "The 
old men, feir, who have just enjored, say they never wore so comfortable before : when I fold 
them I ivoidd take care ol l.lu:ir clothes and give them back again when they left, they said 
they would remain there all their lives.” In fact to the old restraint is so little of a hardship, 
oxccllent uccoimnodatioii of these new w'orkhouses is so congenial to their time 
of hte, that I niucU i'oiu' lest they should become attractive, when experience has shown that 
they are not so coniiortless as described. At present their prison-like appeai-ance, and the 
notion that they are intended lo torment tho poor, inspires a salutary dread of them. I have 
taken several persons, ladies as well as others, to visit them, who have invariably returned 
loud in praise oi the comfort l.hey allbrd, and conlbsscd the groundlessness of their previous 
piepossessions against them. I’liese praises, however, always souiitl to me frautflit with evil 
torebcalings, the realizaliou of wliieli can only be prevonfed by carefully keeping up what 
seems to me our sole barrier against them — a system of restraint. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. CARLETON TUFNELL, 

Assistant Poci‘ Law Coff^7?l^s^io7ler. 
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